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Opening Ceremonies for 


Slate Nighway Reule 477 and. 
The National Monument Which it Will Sores 


Gort Union 


Chmaxing thirty yeors of efforts to preserve one of 


the Southwest's outstanding historic sites. 


June §.1956 
10:30 a.m. 


Program 


Ross E. Thompson, President of Fort Union, Inc 
master of ceremonies 


Hon. Edwin L. Mechem, former governor, State of New Mexico 
who sanctioned and helped organize Fort Union, Inc 


Andrew Marshall, Jr., Secretary, Union Land and Grazing Co 
. fepresenting the former owners of the Fort Union site who donated the 
lands on which the fort is built, thus doing much to make the establishment 
of the monument possible 


I. J. Heiman, Chairman, New Mexico State Highway Commission 
representing the Commission. 


Hugh M. Miller, Regional Director, National Park Service 
representing the Park Service 


Hon. John F. Simms. Jr, Governor of the State of New Mexico 
. whe will cut the ribbon, officially opening the highwoy to Fort Union 


Immediately following the ceremonies, gutsts and visitors may, if they wish, moke o 
tour through the Fort Union ruins. 
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FAMOUS FUGITIVES OF FORT UNION 
By ELMA DILL RUSSELL SPENCER * 


ORT UNION in an early day played a prominent part in the 

defense of New Mexico against Indians and marauders, 
but its greatest claim to fame was during the Civil War when 
it saved the country from falling to Texas soldiers. As other 
forts were taken, the whole issue depended upon holding Fort 
Union, and it became the main outpost for military maneu- 
vers. From those war years comes a little story of three 
noted Southerners once held there briefly, whose only crime, 
to quote Marshal A. C. Hunt, was “they loved their home- 
land.”” These patriots were Green Russell and his brothers, 
Oliver and Dr. Levi Russell, renowned pioneers of Colorado. 

It was in November 1862 that a scouting party of Colo- 
rado Volunteers, commanded by Lt. George L. Shoup, appre- 
hended a group of travelers near the Canadian River, 
apparently headed for Fort Smith, and took them back to 
Fort Union. A report by Lt. Shoup addressed to Capt. Wil- 
liam H. Backus and dated December 1, 1862, now filed among 
Army records in San Antonio, Texas, gives a detailed account 
of the capture. It shows that the party was spotted, watched 
and followed, then captured with the aid of Indians bribed 
to help. 

The Indians, sent to find out if they were traders, the 
number of their men and kind of arms, were told on no ac- 
count to mention the soldiers. They returned with a note 
addressed to the chief of the Comanche Nation, signed Rus- 
sell and Company, which in substance said they were a party 





*Mrs. Richard French Spencer, 401 Wildwood Drive East, San Antonio, Texas. 
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of eighteen white men from Las Vegas, New Mexico, bound 
for Fort Smith. 

The soldiers and Indians, now quite a number, were at a 
point on the Canadian River described as “about 250 miles 
below the mouth of Utah Creek.” Here bluffs furnished an 
admirable place for concealing the men, as well as for pounc- 
ing upon these hapless travelers who, prepared for Indian 
negotiations, never suspected the presence of soldiers. Most 
of those arrested were trying to reach their homes in Georgia. 
They surrendered quietly, gave up their arms and posses- 
sions, and went peaceably with their captors. In his report, 
Lt. Shoup said of them: “The general conduct and behaviour 
of the prisoners after their capture was that of high-toned 
gentlemen. They made no attempt to escape. They all say 
that they had no intention of joining the Confederate Army, 
though the majority of them acknowledge that their sym- 
pathies are with the South.” 

The captives were searched, their papers and treasure of 
gold dust taken, but watches, chains and rings they were 
allowed to keep. Other possessions confiscated consisted, ac- 
cording to the official report, of “six double barreled shot 
guns, eight rifles, six revolvers, ten mules, ten horses, ten sets 
of harness, ten bridles, ten saddles, one side-saddle and five 
wagons.” These effects sent to Santa Fe were acknowledged 
later by Major H. D. Whalen in a letter addressed to Capt. 
Plympton, commander of Fort Union: “I enclose you receipts 
for the Green Russell party from the depository for gold 
dust; from Capt. McFerran for animals and wagons; and 
from the Commanding Officer Ft. Marcy, for arms, etc. I will 
thank you to hand them to the parties interested.” 

Not much seems to be known generally about the capture 
of this party, nor its subsequent release a few months later, 
although five of those detained had been members of the 
famed Russell party of prospectors who in 1858 found gold 
on Cherry Creek in Colorado, and established the first town- 
site of what is now Denver, calling it Auraria after a gold 
town in Georgia near the Russells’ home. The five members 
of this group held captive at Fort Union in 1862 were the 
brothers, Green, Oliver, and Dr. L. J. Russell, their cousin 
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James Pierce, and Samuel Bates, an old friend. Others listed 
among the captured party were: John Wallace, Robert 
Fields, James Whiting, A. S. Rippy, H. M. Dempsey, W. I. 
Witcher, D. Patterson, G. F. Rives, J. Glass, W. Odem, Isaac 
Roberts, J. P. Potts and family of six children, “the oldest a 
young lady about seventeen years of age,” the report said. 

The original Russell party of prospectors along Cherry 
Creek had numbered thirteen, and it was their discoveries in 
1858 that inadvertently started a gold rush which opened up 
Colorado both to fortune hunters and home seekers alike. 
Every book on Colorado history, and even some guide books 
tell the story, often showing a picture of the leader, Green 
Russell. The favorite one taken from an old crayon likeness 
shows a most unusual “beard-do,” for unlike his contem- 
poraries whose generous beards fluttered in the breeze, 
Green’s was worn in two neat braids stuck in his shirt front! 
At one time the name of Green Russell was blazoned forth 
in every press over the country. The exploits of his party 
are too well known to be told again here, but the Fort Union 
experience of these five men is little known, and can bear 
repeating. How did they come to be in this part of the country 
at this time, and why were they apprehended in Union ter- 
ritory as southern sympathizers? 

James Pierce, one of the group, gave a vivid account some 
years afterward which appeared still later in a Colorado 
publication, The Trail, of May 1921. Pierce’s version was 
quite different from Lt. Shoup’s who was trying, it seems, to 
justify his use of Comanche Indians in tracking down 
travelers! Also, according to Pierce, Shoup’s troop was made 
up in Colorado around Central City where most of the men 
had known the Russells, several had even worked for them 
in Russell Gulch. Pierce says Shoup “felt badly” over the 
Indian arrangement when he found out these were respected 
pioneers of Colorado, well known to his men. 

Although Pierce’s recollection of the capture is told 
graphically, the story as handed down in the Russell family 
is meager. Fort Union is named as the place of their deten- 
tion, but little was said of their imprisonment or release, 
except it was brought about by influence of friends. Now, 
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nearly a century later, a granddaughter of Oliver Russell, in 
writing this article, and sharing what she has gathered, hopes 
it will elicit more information, both of the Russells and of 
Fort Union. 

The Russells, a family of English descent, had lived in 
Georgia near Dahlonega, and the three brothers who were 
later to prospect in the West grew up in a mining district 
that had been the scene of the first gold rush in the United 
States. In 1828, the same year Oliver was born, gold was 
found three miles south of Dahlonega. Thirty years later 
Oliver and his brothers were to discover gold in the Rockies, 
and that was the year his eldest son, Dick, was born, an 
important date in the family annals. 

Nearly a decade earlier before the Colorado discoveries, 
Green Russell, an experienced miner, had gone to California 
with another brother, John. That was in 1849. The next year 
he returned with the two younger brothers, Oliver and Levi, 
who were later to share his Colorado ventures. The three 
did well in California, returning to Georgia with substantial 
amounts of gold. It is hinted that Green on his earlier trips 
across plains and mountains might even have stumbled on to 
promising ore, for he firmly believed from then on that Colo- 
rado was a gold country, a belief which his later finds 
justified. 

After the Cherry Creek discoveries in the summer of 
1858, Green and Oliver had gone back to Georgia for men 
and supplies, leaving Dr. Levi Russell to hold their claims 
and erect a cabin, the first, in what was to be Auraria. Re- 
turning in the spring of 1859 the first news to greet them 
was of Gregory’s strike up Clear Creek a few days earlier. It 
was not long before the Russells, too, made a successful dis- 
covery there near Gregory’s, a few miies from the place that 
Central City would occupy. In a short time over nine hundred 
miners were working there in Russell Gulch, panning more 
than $35,000 of “dust” a week. 

Many other ventures were undertaken the next few years 
by the Russell brothers. The most ambitious one was the con- 
struction of a large ditch to bring in water for mining opera- 
tions from Fall River twelve miles away. On account of 
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conflicting water rights, their company united with another 
concern, to become the Consolidated Ditch Company of which 
Green Russell was president. In about a year, at a cost of 
over $100,000, the ditch was completed, and proved a great 
success. 

In the meantime war clouds were gathering, tempers 
flared, and men in all parts of the country were taking sides, 
even as far away as Russell Gulch. As the situation grew 
more tense, the Southerners found themselves outnumbered , 
by Union sympathizers. Even though they were peace loving, 
respected men in the community, it did not save them from 
the work of a rabble that cut their flumes at night and 
molested them generally. At one time it was necessary for 
the Marshal of the Territory, A. C. Hunt, to intervene in 
their behalf. 

For all their activities in Colorado, the brothers had never 
brought their families out of Georgia, but had made several 
trips back and forth to visit them. When hostilities started 
and Georgia was in the thick of things, the Southerners found 
they were cut off from home, with things getting ever harder 
for them in Colorado. Early in 1862 Green Russell told James 
Pierce, his cousin, that they could no longer stand the insults 
that were being heaped upon them, and had decided to try 
getting back to their native state. Planning together a party 
of eighteen, including five of the original pioneers, they made 
up an outfit in Denver and in the guise of prospectors set 
out over the mountains to Georgia Bar on the Arkansas. 
From there the route taken lay through San Luis Valley to 
Fort Garland, on to Taos and Mora, and then Las Vegas. 
Their hope was to pick up the Santa Fe and Fort Smith road 
about twenty-five miles south of Las Vegas, which was 
an open line into Texas, called “the back door of the 
Confederacy.” 

Shoup’s men were in the vicinity, but had gone down the 
Pecos, so the travelers reached the Canadian in safety, and 
might have succeeded in getting through had not a greater 
misfortune befallen them. At Taos, according to Pierce’s 
account, they had allowed Ike Roberts to join the party. 
Though known as a somewhat doubtful character, he said he 
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was broke, and begged to go along. Objections were stifled 
and he was taken into the Witcher wagon, but they paid 
dearly for this kindness. In about four days Roberts came 
down with smallpox, most dreaded disease, that soon spread 
until half the company was afflicted. They were fortunate 
in having Dr. Russell to take care of the sick, although he had 
no vaccine and could only treat the cases after they developed. 
Several deaths occurred and the dead were buried on the 
plains. About this time they had fallen into Shoup’s hands, 
and all but the extremely ill were taken on to Fort Union. 

Among the smallpox victims was Mr. Potts, father of 
the six children, whose wife had died the year before in 
Colorado. Mr. Potts’ body was buried before they reached 
Fort Union, and it was discovered that all the family’s money 
had been buried with him as well. This left the children desti- 
tute, but they were shown great kindness at the Fort, and a 
purse of several hundred dollars was made up for them. The 
eldest girl, Martha, also received a proposal of marriage from 
Mr. Patterson, one of the party, which she accepted, and 
after their release went with him to settle in Huerfano 
County. Stories like this were best remembered later, for they 
were told again and again. 

The Russells were held prisoners from their arrest No- 
vember 4, 1862, until the release February 14, 1863, but the 
four months spent seemed to have been relatively pleasant 
ones. James Pierce said that a few days after their arrival 
they were put on parole of honor and allowed to go anywhere 
they chose within four miles of the fort. Their rations were 
good, they were in good, comfortable quarters. There were 
no charges against them, and they were considered political 
prisoners, not prisoners of war. This, however, gave them no 
chance to be exchanged or dismissed except at the will and 
pleasure of the government officially, so they did not know 
how or when their release would come. They received the 
kindest treatment from officers and men alike. Pierce praised 
Gen. James H. Carleton, Commander of the Department, 
particularly, who made a re-question of facts which was 
written out by the prisoners and forwarded to the War De- 
partment for instructions. 
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When the answer came that the General was to exercise 
his own judgment and do as he saw fit, both with the men 
and their effects, he immediately sent the conditions to the 
officers of Fort Union. If the prisoners would take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States they would be released, 
with their money and effects all restored to them; otherwise 
they would be held until the war closed. The terms were ac- 
cepted gladly, and they were released at once. Such was 
Pierce’s version of what he understood took place, but it may 
not have been as simple as Pierce recalls it. There is usually 
pressure needed to budge red tape, and make things move. 
Smiley, in his comprehensive History of Denver, telling of 
the capture and release, credits Marshal Hunt with befriend- 
ing them and says: “Supported by the intercession and in- 
fluence of the Russell brothers’ Denver friends, who were 
certainly not of Confederate sympathies, (he) went to Fort 
Union, secured the release of the prisoners and had their 
property restored to them.” 

There may be other versions that will come to light about 
this little group of Civil War captives and how they gained 
their freedom, how they spent those four months at Fort 
Union, what the fort was like at the time, who were the 
friends that helped them. Since the prisoners were well 
thought of, well treated, and not strictly guarded, they could 
easily have appealed for outside help through men who 
stopped by the fort, men like Kit Carson, Cerdn St. Vrain, 
and others, as was indicated by Benton Canon’s article in 
the Colorado Magazine about the early settlers of Huerfano 
County. 

Another thought, and one cherished by this writer, is that 
aid may have come through Masonic influences. Dr. Russell 
was an active Mason who helped establish December 10, 1858, 
at Auraria the first lodge in that whole western territory. At 
the time of their imprisonment, Chapman Lodge had but 
recently been founded at Fort Union where it was active 
until moved to Las Vegas in 1866. There has never been any 
mention of such aid, but it is not unreasonable to imagine 
that Masons would come to the rescue of their fellow 
members. 
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Returning to Pierce’s account, he states that all of their 
possessions were restored to them, including the $20,000 in 
gold dust that had been sent to Santa Fe and their horses 
that were on a ranch near Albuquerque, all of which Green 
and Oliver retrieved. Before they left Fort Union for Denver, 
a distance of about four hundred miles, the quartermaster, 
Capt. Bragg, furnished them supplies to last the journey. 
Col. Allen and Lt. Adkins who had been pioneers of Colorado 
also, and were now leaving the military service, joined them 
for part of this trip which took four weeks. 

When they were back in Denver again the five original 
members of the old Georgia party remained together a week 
or so. Rather plaintively Pierce tells that when they separated 
it was the last time so many of them were ever to be together 
again, and said, “We parted near the place where we had 
camped in 1858.” Of the five only two, Green and Oliver, tried 
again to make it back to Georgia. James Pierce and Dr. Rus- 
sell went to Montana and Samuel Bates went back into the 
mountains. 

Green and Oliver took the northern route home, and after 
many hardships and narrow escapes reached their families. 
That return trip is a story in itself, as is the subsequent 
history of the Russells. When they got to Georgia, Green 
equipped a company of soldiers for the Confederacy at his 
own expense which he commanded, Oliver serving as lieu- 
tenant. After the war the brothers all left Georgia and 
settled in other states. 

It may have been the most fortunate thing in the world 
that the little group, arrested and detained at Fort Union, 
did not get into the Comanche infested territory of Texas at 
that time, for the red men were on the war path. They had 
been told at the fort that they could not have made it. Had 
the Russells in 1862 crossed the Canadian, they doubtless 
would never have survived for two of them to return and live 
out their lives in Texas. Dr. Russell went to Bell County and 
practiced medicine at Heidenheimer until his death in 1908. 
Oliver settled in Kimble County and engaged in ranching, 
later moving to Menard. Here he died October 28, 1906, and 
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is buried in the old cemetery. Three of his sons and a daughter 
still survive and live at Menard. 

Green was the only one of the Russell brothers who ever 
returned to Colorado. With another party from Georgia he 
came in 1872 to Huerfano County, and was active there in 
ranching and mining, later moving into the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains near Fort Garland. He made only one 
more trip to Denver, and that in 1875, in connection with the 
“Consolidated Ditch” business. A year later he sold all his 
claims and started back to Georgia, but got no further than 
the Indian Territory. There he died, August 24, 1877, and 
was buried at Briartown on the Canadian River. 

None of the original Russells seem ever to have come back 
to New Mexico, but Fort Union was mentioned so often in 
family recitals that this one venturesome descendant set out 
last summer [1955] to find the place. It is in ruins, of course, 
and not accessible to the public, but the search did lead to 
many happy contacts with New Mexi:o people anxious to 
preserve the famous old fort as a national shrine. With its 
colorful history, its importance as an outpost that turned 
the tide of our nation’s destiny in the West, it is entitled to 
its place in the sun. 

This article, if it serves no other purpose, may stir up 
memories and bring out stories of the old fort and the people 
who once were there. Although it is the contribution of one 
who from infancy was cradled on Confederate glory, whose 
people fought for a lost cause, the author appreciates that 
strength came from unity in our land, no longer rent by 
fratricidal war and sectional prejudices, and hopes old Fort 
Union may long unite the hearts of those who love that land, 
particularly in the great Southwest which is such a glorious 
part of it. 





THE APUNTES OF FATHER J. B. RALLIERE 
By FLORENCE HAWLEY ELLIS AND EDWIN BACA 


Introduction 


ROM time to time in the Southwest, old papers from los 

dias de cuanto hay come out of the chests and boxes in- 
herited by descendants or friends of native families who 
pioneered in this area. These documents may be of more im- 
portance to local and regional history than to national annals. 
But when placed in context supplied by records of larger 
events or by the memories of old timers, they provide the 
intimate picture of people, customs, and reactions which lend 
perspective to more important contemporary issues. Such 
a document is that containing the commentaries on some 
issues of special concern to Father John Baptist Ralliere,‘ 
pastor of the Tomé church and of the numerous visitas under 
its jurisdiction for fifty-three years. 

In 1849, after New Mexico came under the control of the 
United States, the diocese of Santa Fe was separated from 
that of Durango. Jean Baptiste Lamy who had come from 
Claremont, France, to work in the parishes of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, was selected to become first Vicar Apostolic of Santa 
Fe. 

His bishopric covered New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada, the peripheries being vaguely defined. In 
recognition of the primary need for religious workers, he 
first brought a group of the Sisters of Loretto to Santa Fe 
and then, in 1854, on a brief business trip to see the Pope, 
picked up what recruits he could in Italy and France. He 
returned to America with three priests and four seminarians 
from his old school in Claremont and a Spanish priest who 
had been a missionary in Africa. 

In 1856 Bishop Lamy sent Father Machebeuf to France 
to recruit more missionaries. His appeal in the Seminary of 


1. In making a point of identification with his parishioners, Ralliere used the Eng- 
lish and Spanish forms of his given and middle names rather than the French form with 
which he was baptised. His Apuntes and letters are written in Spanish, with a rare 
slip into French. 


10 
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Montferrand brought six seminarians, among whom was 
John B. Ralliere. 

The lives to which these men went had little of ease, no 
matter in what corner of New Mexico. Apart from the local 
suspicions which must be allayed, conditions of life were 
harsh in the villages and a thousand times more so on the 
horseback and wagon trips which led them from visita to 
visita in their large parishes. Military escorts were the usual 
security against Indians in some areas; elsewhere the men 
were on their own. None were killed; all gained friends and 
some, as Father Ralliere, came to be considered almost as 
one of the saints by a large portion of his parishioners. Al- 
though his name rarely is found in print, his memory remains 
bright in Tomé, where he served from 1858 to 1911. At his 
death, forty-two years ago, four years after he had retired 
from the pulpit because of ill health, his body was buried in 
a homemade coffin of four boards beneath the rough wooden 
floor of his church. 

A detailed diary from the pen of any one of the priests 
of the early American period could have provided invaluable 
data on the times. None had leisure for such a literary ven- 
ture, although their letters and papers have contributed to 
history. Father Ralliere did keep a few pages of notations 
in diary form, but they consist only of names of persons or 
of items evidently intended to remind him of some matter. 
Fortunately, however, in his later years he set down a series 
of Apuntes or “Notes,” of quite another type. The incomplete 
manuscript in which he recorded some of the local events 
occurring between 1872 and 1909 was found by Mrs. Felicitas 
Sedillo de Montafio of Tomé and kindly offered for the present 
translation and publication.? It was written between 1905 
and 1909 in a fine hand, in Spanish (except for an occasional 
French word or phrase and the consistent use of the French 
article le in place of the Spanish article el), upon legal size 
paper. Some pages show lines ruled off before writing began. 


2. Masses of letters and papers were burned after his death but Mrs. Montafio, who 
had worked in his household and whose brother, during most of his life, had been closely 
associated with Father Ralliere as his organist, saved the pages of this notebook as a 
memento. 
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In relatively few cases does the penmanship become so 
cramped that reading is difficult. 

Certain parts are imperfect, the work of a man mortally 
tired and ill after a hard life of service. The events recorded 
were of major importance to Father Ralliere and, in part, 
to the village. How he chanced to begin these notes is un- 
known. It is said that in the latter days of his life he became 
somewhat crabbed and bitter, as he never had been earlier. 
This was the result of ill health and recurrent battles with 
some of his parishioners, which left him convinced that his 
long efforts and his ideal of aid to the community were not 
appreciated. The “Notes” seem to have been written for no 
purpose other than as a contemplation of past events in the 
writing of which he re-considered his own motives as well 
as those of others. One can hardly call it a matter of retro- 
spection and self-justification for there is no evidence of a 
troubled conscience “explaining’’ to itself. One feels, instead, 
that here is a record of events just as he saw them and that 
if confronted with the same situations again he would react 
just as in the first instance. 

It is clear that he was a very honest, sensitive, and in- 
telligent person. His solutions to problems show clear think- 
ing and ingenuity. If he seems to have been more resolute 
than tactful, it was because he was thoroughly convinced of 
the reason and rightness of his movements, a point in which 
his modern reader concurs. The difficulties which brought 
about these problems were those of typical Spanish individ- 
ualism and competition. Until recently each farmer was 
almost the absolut: master of his premises, for which he 
wrested what was needed from the environment or from 
others of the community. Distrust, thus bred, extended to 
the local priest who not only was likewise a farmer — and 
hence a competitor — but also, in this case, a representative 
of the conquering “‘Americanos” and hence perhaps desirous 
of despoiling the local peoples of lands or moneys. Tithing, 
dropped in New Mexico during the Mexican period at the 
pleas of Father Martinez that the populace could not afford 
such contributions, were re-imposed by Bishop Lamy through 
his priests. Their collection did not endear the regime to land- 
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owners. Father Ralliere always held a body of friends but 
frequently he also had enemies, a matter which puzzled him, 
and some men moved from one group to the other as their 
personal interests dictated. 

Father Ralliere never was a passive man. The role of an 
energetic French priest in one of the oldest Spanish com- 
munities in New Mexico was not easy. His ultimate success 
appears in the tales of the old men of today, who remember 
that he was ever able to see the humor in any situation, that 
he had a dicho (saying) for every occurrence of daily life, and 
that through his leadership “He made labor sweet, inspired 
the desire for heavenly joy and glory, and earned the nick- 
name “Padre eterno.” 

In Ralliere we see the idealist and something of that 
mercurial spirit which we are apt to attribute to Frenchmen; 
these were traits which endeared him to his friends among 
laymen and clergy. His enemies no doubt considered him 
both hot and hard-headed, even as he would have character- 
ized them. He suffered most at their misunderstanding of his 
altruistic motives and positivistic concept of “right,” but he 
never flinched from a position taken. We may think that he 
could have managed a smoother road to the successful out- 
come of many of his plans had he concentrated his under- 
standing upon human relationships and the foibles of 
mankind as he did upon the more material needs of his parish, 
but this was not a part of his uncompromising nature. If his 
notes give something of an egoistic impression in places, 
one must remember that they were written without the 
veneer of proper modesty imposed by our culture when speak- 
ing of one’s self to someone else. Here an old man re-lives, 
as something of a scrupulous self-judgment, his own actions, 
decisions, and intentions, and the problems which were their 
background in the periods of special stress in his life span. 


Apuntes 


[The start of Father Ralliere’s Apuntes seems to have 
been a record he jotted down in 1905, the names of the priests 
who had attended the annual retreat of that year. He was 
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seventy-three years old at the time; the list may have been 
merely an aid to his memory]. 

Present at the Retreat, Aug. 21-25, 1905 
Monsigneur Bourgade, Monsigneur Pitaval, Fourchegi — 
Vicar Besset — Plantard — Giraud — Vicar Delaville — 
Garnier (San Juan) — Jouvenceau (Park View) — Courbon 
Seux (San Juan) — Alverne Mariller (Rito) — Alterman 
(Santa Cruz) — Medina (Pefiasco) — Garcia (Costilla) — 
Balland (Mora) — M. Ribera (Sapello) — Gilberton V. 
Thomas, Cooney (Raton) — Ceillier (Springer) — Lamerth 
— Splinters (Chiquito) — Gatignol (Anton Chico) — Casals 
(San Miguel) — Paulhan (Pecos) — Barrau (Sanatorium) 
— Derocher — Rabeyrolles (Santa Fe) — Coudert — Chas- 
sier — Docher (Isleta) — Juillard — M. Dumarest (Gallup) 
Picard (Belen) — Ralliere (Tomé) — Martin (Socorro) — 
Pelser (San Marcial) — Kriel (Monticello) — Girma (Lin- 
coln) — Gauthier (Manzano) — Alf. Halterman (Santa 
Rosa) .* 

[Two years later, farther down the same page he noted 
the men with whom he had been in retreat that season] 

Retreat 22 day of August 1907 — 

Plantaro, Kriel, Martin, Picard, Docher, Juillard, Barrau, 
Seux, Hartman, Courbon, Alverne, Giraud, Pajet, Balland, 
Gilberton, Molinier, Cooney, Ceillier, Dumarest, Lamerth, 
Olier, Gatignol, Splinters, Moog, Paulhan, Fourchegit, Redon, 
Gauthier, Girma, Rabeyrolles, Alf. Halterman, Garnier, 
Castagnet, Deraches, Bertrome, Delaville, Pugens, Besset, 
Th. Vincent, Charnier — Absent Ribera, Pelzer, Poiyot, A. 
Jouvenceau, Medina 

[The remainder of this page is left blank except for a 
sentence of memorandum at the bottom. 

Aubrey made the trip from Kansas City to Santa Fe in 8 
days. This was quick transportation in comparison with the 
weeks remembered for freighting by team or ox cart across 
the plains, the old system by which Ralliere had imported his 


8. Ralliere in most cases wrote the names of the parishes which these priests repre 
sented in small letters; we have here capitalized and added parentheses. Most of these 
men are listed in J. B. Salpointe, Soldiers of the Cross, 189%, p. 206. 
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church bells, organs for various chapels and individuals, and 
the few items of urban living which could be afforded. 

On his next page, apparently written on January 11 or 
12, 1905, Ralliere speaks briefly of rains and small floods, a 
matter of ever-watchful concern to residents of Tomé. On 
repeated occasions during his residence there, as well as 
before — and since (until flood control was given serious 
governmental! attention in the early 1930’s)— this town and 
others in the lowlands where farming was best were almost 
destroyed by freshets which overflowed the banks of the Rio 
Grande or broke through to form new channels. Adobe struc- 
tures, so well suited to a dry climate, after several days of 
rain or of water at the foundations collapsed. While families 
fled to the hills or to other towns, their fields were torn, new 
swamps created, and animals drowned. The priest stayed 
with his people, holding services, encouraging them, and aid- 
ing in directing what repairs might be accomplished] 

1905. On the 10, 11, of January sleet fell; for two days all 
the houses leaked frighteningly. The field was very damp, 
the roads very bad. On Dec. 3, 1904, other rain had fallen for 
a day. On the 8th of Oct., 1904, another for one day. The 
29th of Sept., 1904 — In these two rains the river overflowed 
at Chical [a farm area belonging to and just south of Isleta 
pueblo], at Bosque de Los Pinos* [now known as Bosque 
Farms, just north of Peralta] at the place of Polidor Chaves, 
and at Valencia. 25 houses were under water and in danger of 
collapsing. 

In the previous year there had been a drought terrible 
for farms, for cattle. The river dried up in March and after- 
wards ran at intervals. 

In the year 1903 the river rose terribly in May, June, over- 
flowed at Chical and later dried up entirely. 

The Plaza of Tomé so far has escaped [the water] but is 
seriously threatened by the river one mile to the north. 

[Ralliere here breaks his record of floods to note the death 
of a friend] 


4. Location of the Fortalesa (Fort) of early American and Civil war period. Here 
military escorts were available for the priests and other travelers going through Indian 
areas. 
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Father Noel Dumarest® died the 13th of January in the 
Sanatorium of Albuquerque and was buried on the 17th in 
Pefia Blanca (Rest in Peace) where he had been curate var- 
ious years. 1905 

At present [during flood of January, 1905] I stay in 
Peralta at the house of Aniceto Gurulé,* Ofelia Griego — 
Eraclio de Pole [sacristan of Peralta church, a visita of the 
Tomé parish] moved to Albuquerque and returned to me the 
keys to the church. I had thought of closing the [Peralta] 
church but Margarita Toledo and Ofelia caught up with me 
and offered a house. [His own house was next to the church 
in the Tomé plaza.] It is the house which formerly belonged 
to Ofelia R. de Connelly, spacious. But now it is full. Here 
live Hilario Griego, Pilar Romero, Eliseo Griego, Lucinda 
Gurulé, Daniel Gurulé, Luz Cisneros, Jesus Gurulé of 80 
years, Rafael Gurulé, and Margarita. They are near the house 
of their daughter, Francisca, the wife of Remigio Chaves. All 
of these people lost their houses in October [the Caviada de la 
Cabra flood]. 

How many houses I have moved between since 1872 when 
I began to offer mass in Peralta. The houses of El Negro 
Sanchez, Peregrina Luz Chaves, wife of Ambrosio Chaves, 
Manuel R. Otero, Pilar Romero, Lola Chaves, Juan Gurulé, 
Desiderio Gurulé, Josefa Cobos, Rafael Gurulé, Aniceto 
Gurulé. 

[Father Ralliere again interrupts his account to note 
some details he has just recalled — or been given — concern- 
ing Dumarest.] 

Noel Dumarest was born December 10, in Lyon — 1868 
— he came to N.M. 1893 — ordained, he was lieutenant [as- 
sistant] to Rev. Father Redon — Anton Chico — Pastor at 
Pefia Blanca — 1900 pastor at Springer — 1902 went to 
France — 1901 Chaplain of the hospital. 

{The first lengthy account in the big Ralliere notebook 
written at intervals between July 29 (or perhaps began even 





56. Well known among anthropologists for his smal] but valuable monograph on 
Cochiti Pueblo, edited by Elsie Clews Parsons from notes Dumarest recorded while sta- 
tioned at Pefia Blanca. Father N. Dumarest, “Notes of Cochiti, New Mezico,” 
Memoirs, Amer. Anth. Assoc., 6, Pt. 3, 1920. 

6. Most of the persons here mentioned are represented by relatives in Tomé today. 
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earlier in the spring) and November 4, 1905, is neatly titled 
as an account of the last of the many disastrous floods which 
struck Tomé during Father Ralliere’s years there. For his 
forthright actions in cutting ditches to drain some of the 
water back into the river, he paid a heavy price in the 
enmities of self-centered owners — over which he suffered 
much anguish — as well as an actual fine set by court action. 
This episode became one of the sorest points in the memories 
of his declining years, and touched his gay disposition with 
bitterness. It may also explain his concentration upon floods 
in these Apuntes] 


THE RIVER FLOOD OF MAY 23, 1905 


The legislation passed a law creating the River Commis- 
sion. For this group members were Abran Kempenich and 
Bernardino Cedillo. In March “burros” [levies] were built 
in Chical, in Bosque de los Pinos, in Los Chavez, in Valencia, 
in Tomé, and in La Constancia. For some years the river has 
been eating away the banks at San Fernando towards the 
east. About ten years ago [erosion] carried away the acequia. 


A “burro” was built which the river carried away, and then 
another which Don Guillermo Chavez supervised and the 
town constructed it at my own insistence and re-formed and 
strengthened it. It held the river for several years especially 
during the height of the flood of Sept. 27, 1904. When the 
river broke through [its banks] at four points north of Tomé, 
this “burro” did not break, thanks to the care of the people. 
In March 1905 Bernardino made another “burro” further 
down [south] of ten yards width at the base and five on top, 
of solid sod blocks — very good — carried in the arms [of 
the people]. 

Several of the principal men were opposed to this tremen- 
dous task, thinking it better to reinforce the old “burro” 
farther north but thanks to God Bernardino went ahead with 
his idea. The gentlemen mentioned in fact brought about 
great harm by asking adjournment to sow their wheat. This 
was the cause of Bernardino reducing the width of the 
“burro” and when the river [flood] came to the “burro” José 
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Baca who was deputy commissioner lost precious time widen- 
ing the “burro” where it was not thick enough. The river 
reached the “burro” on Saturday, May 20, and all the people 
of Tomé, some 80 men, last Sunday, the 21st, [were] digging 
up mud and sods from beneath the water. Above [farther 
north] the river was eating away [the land]; it took the 
acequia, a “water check,” then another, and it flowed along 
a little valley at La Casa Vieja, the old house of Don Bar- 
tolomé Baca, Governor of New Mexico. Then very late on 
Monday, the 22nd, they thought of making a “burro” to 
await [meet] the flood water, but they did not build it high 
or wide enough and they abandoned it. On Tuesday, the 23rd 
at 7 in the morning when the people thought to strengthen 
the “burro,” the river was on its way humming [in swift 
current] towards Tomé. Twenty men came from Casa Colo- 
rado to help, a useless trip. They waited in a group in front 
of the house of Santos Barela, to divert the course of the cur- 
rent. They opened the drainage ditch of Tavalopa. José Baca 
went out to break the lateral ditch of Toribio Archuleta and 
F’, Salazar but did not dare do it because Catalino Montafio 
opposed him because he (Montafio) did not want to lose his 
wheat [from flooding]. When I learned of this, seeing that 
all this water would come and cover the plaza, that it needs 
must drown the church and all the houses, I went at noon 
and had three openings made which [soon] became immense 
gulleys which will be seen for many years. The rest of the 
water leaped upon Jerusalem, Tavalopa,’? and felled or at 
least flooded about 25 houses [belonging to]: Santos Barela, 
[Dofia] Felipa — Miguel Perea Projedes — Celestino Mar- 
quez, Daniel Lucero, house of Jose Chiquito — Antonio 
Montafno — Celsa — Estevan Cedillo Ana — Ruperto Perea 
Natividad — Juan Perea Ofelia*‘— Maria wife of deceased 
Querino Perea — Francisco Perea Juana — Lorenza — Juan 
Marquez Rebecca —Ignacio Varela Eulalia — Juan Lujan 
Merced — Juan Lujan Jr.— Maria Castillo — Nicanor Za- 
mora Seferina — Jose de Jesus Piedad — Antonio Saiz Ade- 


7. Ralliere’s humorous designation of outlying ‘‘suburbs” of Tomé. The northwest 
section he called “Tavalopa.”” The southeast section was “Jerusalem.” 

8. J. B. R. in this list mentioned the first name of a wife after the first name and 
surname of husband. Ex.: Juan Perea Ofelia refers to Juan Perea and his wife, Ofelia. 
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laida— Jose Baca Maria Jaramillo— Octaviano Baca 
Carmelita — Francisco Salazar Nestora — Toribio Archu- 
leta Lugarda — Francisco Otero Estefana — Amada Barela, 
Margarita. 

By night Manuel moved his family [which now] cooks in 
the house which he bought from Nicolas Baca, husband of 
Climaca. I stayed with Proceso in order to say mass next day 
and to take out Our Lord. All night long Daniel Lucero, 
Pancho Salazar, Ricardo Enriquez, Manuel Salazar, and 
Jemenez, Laureano Jaramillo walked around with lanterns 
watching the progress of its water in my fenced-in land. In 
the morning a current of water was flowing at the foot [of 
the wall] of my school house and at the east of the convent, 
without reaching the foundation of the church nor of the 
convent. There was considerable dry patio to the west of the 
convent, and dry also was the shady lane under the poplars 
to the east. The drainage ditch of my fields held back much 
water and made it run along the highway which became an 
arroyo impossible for travel. 

I spent 47 days in the foothills. It was Tuesday when the 
river entered. I stayed at home [that day] to say mass and 
to take out Our Lord. At midnight Manuel Torres arrived, 
he awakened me saying: What are you doing here? By morn- 
ing there will not be a dry spot on which to hitch the horses. 
But it was as I predicted, the patio was dry. Rosita took 
advantage of the time to clean her house. She fixed for me 
[in the foothill community] a very clean room, very cool, with 
a good view to the south. I visited all the neighbors in Cerro 
and those who had fled there [from the flood], among these 
Jose Baca Maria, Juan Cedillo Teresa — Quirino and his son 
Julian Amanda — Aritonio Montafio Celsa, Santos Barela 
Felipa — Nicanor Zamora Seferina — Adelaida and Antonio 
Saiz — Amado Barela Margarita. 

Each day I visited my ranch® where José de la Luz Barela 
de Maria Jesus lives — old like myself. I sowed 25 pounds of 
alfalfa and thought to sow another 25 pounds near the 
garden. But water did not run in the Cerro acequia. The first 


9. Close to Cerro, a suburb of Tomé near the base of Cerro de Tomé, the volcanic 
hill which marks the north end of the Tomé land grant. 
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three weeks Manuel lost. Every day he went to the plaza to 
feed the farm animals and the chickens and he stayed all day. 
On the last Sunday of May should have been [the date for] 
the 40 hour devotion. Of course nothing took place. On the 
Sundays when mass should have been given in Tomé I offered 
it among the trees [at the home] of Jose Cedillo. Here I gave 
the mass for rain. I held Corpus Christi at Casa Colorado on 
Thursday, June 22; in Valencia, the day of the mass of water 
[June] 24; in Peralta, Sunday the 25th. On week days I gave 
mass in the little parlor of our house. They played and sang 
hymns at mass each day — Clotilde, Teresa, Quirina, Celsa, 
Serna, Guadalupe Varela — here we finished the month of 
Mary [May]. On June 10 we returned to the plaza after 47 
days. The plaza was very dry. The 9th day of July was 20 D”. 
In the morning I went to Valencia. On my way back I visited 
all Tavalopa and Bella Vista where all had returned from 
Cerro. I arrived at home at three in the afternoon. They called 
me for a confession at Picuris [in the Peralta foothills]— 
30 miles that day at a trot [of my horse].— Twice I opened 
discussions concerning draining the stagnant waters in Tava- 
lopa and later I was not able to find a soul. The day when 
Julian Zamora thought of doing a little work, then Ramon 
Otero built the Camino Real [highway] and made the drain- 
age impossible. This water makes all the houses of the town 
very damp and even now, July 29, this dampness is eating 
the walls of my house. Manuel repaired the new corral. The 
south wall was weakened since the rains, and he was able 
to pen all the horses as usual. There is no other corral in all 
the town except for the rear corral of Juan Salazar. For a 
month no one stayed in the plaza [center of town] except 
Pancho Salazar and Daniel Lucero. The water came up to 
their doors. Some people stayed on the other side of the 
acequia and at Cerro and in Ranchos. Celso Salazar made a 
“burro” just north of his place and [thus] saved his house. 

I have not mentioned above that during Holy Week, April 
22, from Saturday until Monday, it rained so much that there 
was not a house which did not leak. I had one free corner 
in my room near the cabinet where it was dry, except for a 
drop which fell on my chest. I spread out my cape and that 
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kept the bed dry. My people [those of the big household] 
slept in the grain bin. On Easter Sunday I hardly was able 
to say mass at the altar of Mary. Don Manuel Salazar y 
Jimenez says it was not the river which made his house 
crumble but the rains. I completed ten months of traveling 
on horse back. It was impossible to travel by buggy. [People] 
walked on the [adobe] walls. 

Now before the fiestas I am putting a pretil (firewall) 
all around [the top of] my house. The dampness penetrated 
the walls because the house lacked pretiles. Not the church, 
for it had pretiles, but in the center where there was more 
earth [on the roof] it leaked more. I had to pay 30 dollars 
for breaking the acequia of Toribio and of Francisco Salazar 
and for the wheat of Catalina and Francisco Salazar 20 
dollars. Daniel Lucero helped me with ten dollars. Even then 
Francisco Salazar threatened me with a suit. He saw [spoke 
to] E. Sanchez who wrote to me. But I sent Toribio to him 
and he informed [advised] him better and it seems that all is 
ended. It was Antonio Salazar who spoke to the lawyer. 

I got five wagon loads of alfalfa from my fenced land. 
But I have a large amount of grass [hay] from the rinconada 
lands and from the swamps of Manuel and Julian Torres. 
But I think that much may be lost because of the rain today, 
November 4, 1905. 

Many people attended the Fiesta. Daniel Lucero was the 
majordomo. 

[This concludes Father Ralliere’s notes for 1905. Some 
months later he took up his pen to complete the page] 

May 10, 1906. I had to buy alfalfa [because of flood 
damage in 1905]. Some people gave me hay, among these 
Jesus Sanchez and José Torres. I bought corn. I plowed all 
of the Cerro land. My neighbors helped with more than 
twenty teams of horses. Now the land is sowed with wheat, 
alfalfa, oats. I plowed hills in the Rancho del Cerro land and 
sowed alfalfa with oats, also that portion of the vineyard 
which I dug up. [Now] the vineyard of grapes is fenced, a 
little smaller, but I mended 600 breaks. This makes a vine- 
yard of 2100 vines. I made a dozen vats of wine. I sold 7 vats 
and the others I gave to the chair-men. I have drunk nothing. 
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This year already [spring] a part of the grapes have been 
frosted. Everyone has returned to Tavalopa. 

[The second section of the Apuntes, penned in 1906, 
covers others of the old Tomé problems and intrigues, pro- 
viding a close-up of late 19th century village life. It opens 
with an account of the most famous and disastrous of the 
Tomé floods, as Father Ralliere remembered it. This was] : 


THE RIVER FLOOD, 1884 [written June 7, 1906] 


The river broke forth at Chicaél and in three days struck 
Tomé. We made a mistake. No “burro” was built east of the 
plaza. Don Juan Salazar y Jimenez, who commanded the 
people, knew that in 1828 the river broke in, [when] he was 
ten years of age, and he saw the “burro” which saved the 
plaza from the current. All he did was to send men to Cerro, 
so that the “burro” which these poor people were building 
was broken because he would not return to his work. On May 
31 we all went to the hills in the Rinconada” area where I 
stayed two months on a miserable ranch with Andres, Aga- 
pito, Juan Gomez, and Maria Jesus. I took all my things, not 
knowing if the house and church would be destroyed if the 
river should inundate all. Another day dawned, the day of 
Pentecost, I offered mass. I used the big church organ for an 
altar, and when I tried to speak to the few people who were 
in the room we all broke forth wailing. I made a boat in which 
I was able to navigate from the Constancia acequia to the 
door of my house. I had a red speckled stallion; we hitched 
him to the boat and with no work he would take us from one 
point to another, the distance of a mile. By boat it was pos- 
sible to go around the square of the plaza, the way of the 
[church] procession. All the people went to the hills, camp- 
ing under the cottonwoods. In those days there were only a 
few houses in Cerro. During the first days Mr. John Becker 
came to visit me and offered me ten sacks of flour which ' 
distributed to the people. This taught me not to again accept 
management of provisions when they were arrived [were 
given]. Indeed I saw that I did not really know the people. 
Mr. John Becker saw me so sad and depressed that he invited 


~ 10. Sand hill area east of Tomé on edge of valley, somewhat higher than the town. 
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me to go to Belen. I went as far as Constancia." On seeing 
the river so high I was afraid to cross it. Mr. Becker pressed 
me to write to Belen merchants, or to [other] rich people. I 
did so on small cards which I handed to him. Lyns and Dank- 
ner sent something, but Don Felipe Chavez wrote me only 
a lot of free advice and sent not one pound of flour. Aid soon 
arrived from Bernalillo (Rev. Parisius), from Santa Fe 
(Rev. Defouri), from Las Vegas (Rev. Coudert). A part of 
the supplies arrived in Belen and these were brought across 
by Don Enrique [?] to his house and the rest arrived at Isleta 
Switch and I sent for them and left them at the house of Don 
Jesus Sanchez y Aragon, the Justice of the Peace [at Valen- 
cia]. The people were not content with the distribution. On 
the contrary there was even an article in an eastern news- 
paper saying that the priest of Tomé had kept the provisions 
for himself, signed by Thomas Harwood. I met the man on 
a train and I showed him a receipt for ten sacks of flour 
bought by myself from Alfonso Gingras, and another for 25 
fanegas'* of wheat which I bought from the Belen priest, 
proof that I had not been dependent upon the relief supplies. 
“Oh,” said Harwood,—(it was not the old man but his son) — 
“It was your own people who have said this.” It seems that 
Pablo Jaramillo composed a poem telling of the distribution 
of the relief supplies and he narrowly escaped a sound beat- 
ing [from irate neighbors]. Pablo promised to send me a 
copy of that poem [but never did]. I am writing this on the 
7th day of June, 1906. 

I bought some beans for distribution; they were white 
beans. They arrived a little late. I did not collect the tithes. 
This was the end of the period for tithes and [customarily] 
produced a large part of the tithes. I do not lament my son’s 
illness so much [Ralliere refers to the mean act of Pablo 
Jaramillo] ; that which I lament is the evil habit which re- 
mains.— D. Francisco Manzanares sent one hundred dollars 
to J. G. Chaves for the poor, but when he saw the behavior 
of the people he returned that amount to Manzanares [he 


11. Constancia is a village a few miles south of Tomé, where Manuel A. Otero, 
wealthy and important in New Mexico politics, had his hacienda and flour mill. 
12. A fanega is 125 pounds. 
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took it back]. But I sent to him saying that he might give the 
money to me for putting a [rough] wooden floor into the 
church [where there had been only a clay floor], and thus it 
was floored with the added help of D. Telesforo Jaramillo 
and my money. At that time I gave mass on Sundays in the 
chapel of the Sanchez family (one mass), and in the house 
of D. Clemente Chaves. The mass concerning rain [I gave] 
beneath a cottonwood near Rinconada. I have mentioned 
above that the people of Cerro were building a “burro” to 
prevent the waters from entering; finally, one windy day the 
water jumped the top of the “burro” and flooded as far as the 
wheat field of Crisolojo Aragon, and threatened my own vine- 
yard. It was Saturday evening. I sent to ask for help from all 
who lived in the foothills. I had to [go to] offer mass in the 
Sanchez chapel. When I returned I found many workmen 
building a “burro” and making a cut, and in the evening they 
were still working. I ordered all the tortillas in the houses, 
with coffee, to be collected to give strength to the workers, 
and this they were able to finish and the river did not come 
in below. They said that Crisolojo had blasphemed [because 
the cut made to drain the waters had ruined his field]. He 
told me it was not so. The fact is that a little later he jumped 
in to bath in a pool behind the Cerro and he did not come out, 
and they could not get his body until another day, with great 
effort. [Some villagers believed this an act of supernatural 
justice.] On that day I had a visit from the Frenchman 
[Emile] Dubois and from Father Martin of La Jolla. An- 
other visitor whom I received various times at the Rinconada 
was Father Benavides from Manzano. 

The river destroyed the channels behind the Cerro [to the 
north], made a marsh of 22 feet deep. We cut another irriga- 
tion ditch to the east as far as the lands of Francisco Orona. 
In other years we abandoned the acequia to the west which 
we had dug in 1865 as far as the ranch of Mariano Vigil until 
we joined the acequia of Bernardino Cedillo — which we had 
abandoned in favor of one which connected with that of Con- 
stancia and in the end we joined that of Bernardino, with 
check [box] by the Chaves [ranch] and intake at Isleta — 
the Acequia which runs the mill of the Romeros, 
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HISTORY OF “THE BATTLE OF THE CHARCOS,” MARCH 1877 


When Father Luis Benavides took my place in 1869-70 
[while Father Ralliere made a trip to Rome] he baptised 
Tomé with the name of “‘Charcos City” [the city of stagnant 
pools]. There was one putrid lake to the south of the house 
of Don Romulo Salazar and another smaller one at the north 
of the house of Francisco Salazar. In 1877 I decided to fill 
these pools by means of [deposition of] the silt carried in the 
water of my drainage ditch. When Francisco Salazar sold 
his house to Manuel Salazar y Baca, the latter gave me per- 
mission to drain my muddy water into the pool, which Fran- 
cisco never had wanted to permit, and soon with the dissolved 
mud the little putrid lake was [filled and] dried. For the other 
it was more difficult. I requested a people’s meeting from the 
Judge, Laureano Jaramillo, which was held March 8 in a 
house later destroyed by the river and now rebuilt by Daniel 
Lucero in 1906. I had no more than spoken of putting the 
drainage of my ditch into the stagnant ponds when Don Juan 
Salazar halted it and made a “Speech” to the people, saying: 
We were created in the pools, If we are pulled into the high 
lands we will die — they would get rid of my lands. We had 
to dig a trench to the arroyos to drain off the putrid water 
of the stagnant ponds and the water of the ditch but he said 
that if they dug a trench from the hills by means of it the 
river would enter. The town was working for [had been 
coached by] Don Juan Salazar and applauded all this great 
nonsense. Laureano took the floor and said: I know well why 
Don Juan does not want us to dig a ditch; it is because he has 
across his place a “burro” so that he can use the drainage of 
the priest’s ditch to irrigate his pasture land. “Lies,” said 
Don Juan and they would have gone into a fist fight if they 
had not been separated. “Let us go,” said Don Juan then and 
all got ready to go. I said to them: “You are a group of ill- 
bred people, you are in a meeting and neither the judge nor 
the president has dismissed you.” “An scology,” said Don 
Juan, but with all the people and the apology they left and 
only a half dozen men remained. “‘Well, thus it is,” said Don 
Manuel A. Otero who was the president of the meeting (the 
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meeting was held on a porch). “Thus it is and there is nothing 
we can do.” “Why not?” I then said, ““Now we can do better. 
Do you want to? Do you want to?” I spoke, directing my 
words to those who remained present: Don Manuel A. Otero, 
Don Romulo Salazar, Jose Jaramillo, Laureano, Jose Baca, 
Antonio Salazar. “‘Yes, yes.” “In that case, now we will have 
our own meeting in the room [inside the house]. There we 
determined to dig the trench on the 14th of March, 1877. 
They named workers to go to cut through the “burro” of Don 
Juan Salazar so that the water could escape and the land 
become dry. 

And thus it was done. I also went to see the dyke cut, but 
for my own motive, not to watch. 

On another day Don Juan Salazar came to my room and 
asked me: “Who has cut my acequia?” 

I answered him, “I have.” 

He called the acequia his because he had built a ridge to 
make it appear that he took the water from the arroyo, which 
of course was not possible. 

“Are you not going to repair it?” he said to me. 

“No.” 

“There will be dead people here,” [he threatened.] He 
carried in his hand a live-oak club. 

“Then kill me at once.” 

But perhaps he did not want to, as he threw his club on 
the floor. 

“You obstructed my drainway with your acequia.” 

“Your acequia never had a drainway.” 

“T am surprised that you say this now. At one time you 
defended this drainage ditch.” 

And he said to me: “It is not the first time that I have 
suffered from your unjust things. There are two points which 
you will have to explain in another place.” And with this he 
left. 

I went into the church and wept to see that a thing so 
simple and so beneficial had caused such a great revolution 
in all the town. 

Later I went to tell all 9 Don Romulo Salazar and An- 
tonio. Don Romulo saw me in such affliction that he resolved 
to study some plan to remedy everything. He went out to 
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look for Don Juan on his land and although angry with him 
he begged an interview at once. He said to him something 
like this: ‘Why do you fight, compadre, with the priest?” 

“Oh, I do not want to fight. Well, let us see if the priest 
will install a water-passageway for my acequia.” 

“Then let us go to the house of the priest.” 

I agreed to putting in the water-passage and all was 
finished! 

— It was on a Friday in Lent; after the stations of the 
Cross we hitched up a wagon and we went, I, Don Romulo, 
Don Antonio, and Jose Jaramillo to Constancia to relate 
everything to Don Manuel Antonio Otero. He said: “How 
well you did in coming here at once. After I came home from 
the meeting, my courage [anger] boiled,” and he showed us 
a gun which he carried in his pocket. And he nad ordered his 
clerk, [in his store] Alfonso Gingras, to keep an axe handle 
upon the counter to deal a blow at the “nutshell” of the first 
who should say anything. 

With all this two years passed without my visiting the 
house of Don Juan Salazar because he had not explained his 
words to me — “It is not the first time that I have suffered 
from you in unjust matters.” Don Romulo brought us to- 
gether and Don Juan said “One in anger says many things 
which one can not prove.” 

Now it was Lent. All the people of Tomé had been be- 
having badly. They did not go to confession because of anger 
or shame. I wrote to Father Baldassare S. J., to come and 
confess my rebels. He came with Father Afranchino S. J. 
While there they helped me with the fiesta of Saint Joseph, 
March 19. They stayed ten days in Tomé hearing confessions 
(500 went to confession). All is well that ends well. 

Before this, on the 14th of March, the drainage canal was 
dug to the arroyas. There were sixty volunteer workers who 
came. It carried the muddy water and in a few years, without 
[ill] feeling, the lake was filled with silt. 


DIFFICULTY WITH DON JOSE JARAMILLO 


In the year 1869 José Baca traded me a piece of land in 
the lake area of Rinconada for a piece of land on the other 
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side of the road to the west of my fenced land. And this fellow 
gave to Jose Jaramillo this same land [in exchange] for an- 
other to the west of the acequia. The land which he trans- 
ferred to Jose Jaramillo was traversed by my drainage ditch 
and by “burros”— dykes —. In January of 1871 Jose Jara- 
millo began to close [fill] the ditch pretending that I had sold 
it because I had not listed exception or reservation in the 
sale. I could not make him understand that the acequia was 
a property separate from the land. He assured me that I 
really had sold it to him and proved it because [on the basis 
of] Macho, my mayordomo, abandoned [ceased using] the 
Tomé acequia in 1870. It was abandoned because he wanted 
to, because the Tomé acequia was dirty and clogged. More- 
over, | was not here that year; I was on the trip to Rome. 
And Nacho [nickname for Ignacio; also used in address, as 
one might use “Bud’’] decided it would be well to dig an 
acequia from the Arroyo where later Francisco Salazar dug 
an acequia to enter the acequia of San Fernando. I went to 
see a lawyer, Bonifacio Chavez. He counciled me to again 
forbid Don Juan Salazar [from filling the acequia]. This I did. 
But it was useless. I went to Don Juan Salazar to convince 
him but could obtain nothing but insults from him. He made 
me waste my money in court for something so clear. One day 
while entering the church for mass I thought of seeing Don 
Manuel Antonio Otero. I told my sacristan, Estevan Zamora, 
that he should speak to this gentleman and request that he 
come with him. Being informed of the question by Don Juan 
Salazar, he did everything possible to make Jose Jaramillo 
drop his idea, but it was useless. Then Don Manuel Antonio 
Otero stood up in anger and said: “Well, let us fight, and the 
padre shall not fight alone, understand that the lands which 
are irrigated by these acequias belong to the church. And we 
have to defend the property of the church, I and all the town.” 

“Oh, I will not fight with so many,” said Jose Jaramillo, 
and the problem was ended. 

But the feeling remained with me and on Feb. 1871 when 
his daughter Marieta married Jose Baca, and Jose Baca, the 
elder, and Jose Jaramillo came to invite me to the feast I 
did not want to go. 
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June 21, 1906 
SUIT WITH DON MANUEL ANTONIO OTERO 
CONCERNING THE ABUNDANT WATER OF PERALTA 


In the year 1877 began my difficulty, which was not mine 
alone but that of many who relied on the excess water 
{drainage] from Peralta to irrigate their farms. In the year 
1869 Manuel A. Otero started a mill and his house in La 
Bolsa, which he named Constancia. He prevented us from 
[taking water for] irrigating so that his mill would grind. 
He had his people who worked the acequia all the way from 
La Constancia to Cerro, clear to the mill. Among these was 
Don Clemente Chaves and his son Guillermo. In 1877 I wrote 
him a letter intended to make him see the injustice of his 
procedure. Here began the displeasure. I find in my papers 
that in December of 1877 he did not want to pay his tithe 
[to the church] but then he suffered the attack [of illness] 
and the next day he sent the tithe. On February 14, 1877 his 
wife had died, Dofia Dolores Chaves, sister of Don Felipe 
Chaves. Her body was brought here from Washington. Don 
Manuel had little time to live. He died March 1, 1882. His 
son Manuel B. Otero was killed in Estancia by a bullet which 
cut the vein in his neck the 19th of August 1883."* 

In 1879 Manuel A. brought charges against Ponciano 
Otero, José Luna, Romulo Romero because they had taken 
his water. Against me he did not bring charges. They went 
to see Col. Francisco Chaves‘ so that he might defend them. 
I too [went along] and more I offered to pay all the costs of 
the suit, confident that my friend Col. Chaves would defend 
us without charging me because he liked doing some harm 
to his brother-in-law Manuel A., whom he despised. I have a 
letter from Antonio Jose Luna dated March 15, 1879, inviting 
us to an interview in his house so that I and Manuel A. might 
settle things. I said to him: “Let us work [the acequia] and 
we shall have water for irrigation and for milling.” “No, for 
this water is mine.” And in effect he had bought the water 
from the mill of his brother Antonio José Otero; he had 


ai 13. See previous paper by F. Ellis in New Mexico Historical Review, vol. 30 (1955). 
14. Famed New Mexico lawyer and legislator, resident of Peralta. His commission 
came from the U. 8. Army. 
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[also] paid for the water of the other acequias of Peralta and 
Valencia. 

Important letter. Father Paulet*® came to me in December 
1877, very frightened. He had been in his house in Belen 
with Dr. Ross when a man opened the door and threw in a 
letter. No one knew who the man was. The letter was written 
and signed by Manuel A. Otero and read thus: Rev. Father 
Gasparri, Socorro (he was there preaching a mission). As 
I have put all my confidence in you I beg that on your return 
trip from Socorro, you will stop at my house for me to tell you 
of a very delicate matter concerning Father Ralliere. 

We were not able to explain how this letter came to be 
written. I saw Father Gasparri in Los Lunas on his return 
from Socorro and he told me that he had not received such 
a letter. That same day I was with Don José Abran and I 
spoke to him about the letter in secret, but in reality so that 
he would go to tell his brother Manuel A. This same after- 
noon Manuel A. came to a baptism and after the baptism I 
told him that Father Gasparri had sent word that if he had 
anything to say against Father Ralliere he should say it to 
the Bishop. Manuel A. wanted to prosecute those who had 
opened his letter but he could not find where they were. 
Father Paulet and Dr. Ross had determined to burn the letter. 
At that time I had my suspicion but I was very careful not 
to discuss the matter. What I believe is that Father Benito 
Bernal by error opened the letter and seeing that it concerned 
me wanted to do me a service by giving me word in this 
manner. The letter had the date of December 1, 1877. 

In the spring of 1879 Manuel B. Otero married Eloisa 
Luna. I went to the wedding and made a speech at the supper. 
As I took leave Don Benito Baca [son-in-law of Manuel A. 
Otero] took my hand and said to me: “Thanks for your 
speech.” Father Gasparri also had made a speech in the 
church and he received no such thanks. Earlier when Father 
Gasparri asked who would prepare for publication an account 
of the wedding Benito Baca said to him dryly: “I will do it.” 
But Benito who had suffered much fatigue uselessly trying to 


15. Parish priest of Belen for thirty years. He was one of the group of religious 
brought from Europe to New Mexico in 1854. 
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be named a candidate in the Democratic party became ill in 
La Constancia, died, and was buried the day of June 23, 1879 
in the cemetery of Tomé in a monument of stone. 

Before this as I had made no settlement with Manuel A. 
Otero on the purchase of a plot for the grave of his wife, 
Dolores Chaves (ten feet by twenty) I wrote him [urging] 
that he donate a bell to the parish of Tomé. He answered me 
without date (it was in the year 1877) : The history of Man- 
zano (Manuel A. was the one who gave the people of Manzano 
the bell which they have at present) and many other stories 
of no great distance are sufficient proof to me that I should 
not throw away my money by ringing into the wind. Upon 
my heart I feel that I can not do for this parish that which I 
have desired. (Do not say that I have blemished it.) 

He was angry over the prospect of the suit concerning 
the acequia. The battle was started by Doroteo Chavez re- 
moving the check dam on the Cerro acequia August 4, 1879. 
Father Paulet came to see me during this month proposing 
a settlement. I did not want to deprecate his good services 
and so I proposed that he should talk to Don Clemente Chaves. 
He wrote him a letter asking him to come to my house. . . 

[Here a page is missing from the Apuntes. Evidently the 
problem of payment for graves and the suit concerning water 
use, both involving the powerful Otero family, became so hot 
that Father Guerin’® wrote the archbishop asking that he 
settle the matter. The letter making this request later came 
into the hands of Father Ralliere, who copied it. Its conclud- 
ing paragraphs appear at the top of the next page of his 
notes]: 

... dollars (For 130, padrecito) for the burial of Benito 

Baca. This I think is enough to let rest in quietude the 

bones of this lamented young man. They talk in Las Vegas 

of going to dig up this body and taking it to their area in 
order to close this sad question. Your bishopric has all 

16. Rev. John Guerin came to New Mexico on Lamy’s trip for missionary aids, 
1854, as a young deacon and was ordained priest in Santa Fe on Dec. 23rd of that year. 
He was parish priest of Mora when he died in 1#85. Salpointe, Op. cit., p. 207. The 
location of Father Guerin in Mora, whence came the letter, and Ralliere’s statements 


in his paragraphs following this letter made the authorship quite certain, even though 
no signature is recorded on the portion preserved in these notes. 
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the authority to stop this business, sustained by the most 

mortal enemy of the church, the famous Francisco 

Chaves. A single word from your bishopric does away 

with these quarrels. I am of the opinion that the quicker 

your voice is heard the better. 
Mora, Dec. 28, 1879. 

[Benito Baca came from a prominent Las Vegas family 
and the contention over what should be paid the church after 
the funeral by the wealthy family into which he had married 
was not understood by his old friends to cover recompense 
to the church for the grave of Manuel A’s first wife, as well. 
For bells, floors, etc. to go into the various churches he served, 
Father Ralliere was dependent upon the contributions and 
payments of the more wealthy parishioners. He put the 
major portion of his own funds into the church and com- 
munity improvements, including the school he built and 
taught in Tomé and for which he also provided other teachers 
so that everything from English to instrumental music could 
be offered. The matter of opposing the Otero family over 
water rights — in which the priest felt he was ucting on the 
side of absolute right and for those of his parishioners who 
were being deprived by the powerful family — openly af- 
fected the previous friendly relationship between Manuel A. 
and Ralliere, and hence — the priest felt — their generosity 
regarding funeral payments to the church. Father Ralliere 
boiled not only at the rebuke indicated for his own actions 
but also because his friend Francisco Chaves (whom the 
letter-writer did not realize was generally opposed to his 
brother-in-law, Manuel A) was pointed out to the archbishop 
as a “mortal enemy of the church.” Moreover, the forthright 
Ralliere obviously felt that Guerin had been hypocritical. 
Still seething when he wrote his notes thirty-one years later, 
he set down several paragraphs on this matter] 

The mortal enemy. Father Guerin was at my fiestas of 
Sept. 8 once when Archbishop Lamy and Col. Chaves were 
here. | began the speeches, saying: Sefior Archbishop, Col. 
Chaves has done me various services, [and in return] I have 
promised to pardon one half his sins. His excellency [the 
archbishop] will see if the other half may be forgiven. From 
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here on Col. Chaves proclaimed himself a Catholic and Father 
Guerin made friendly gestures to Col. Chaves. Afterward 
they wrote to each other as good friends. 

I had in Santa Fe two good friends, Father Truchard," 
vicar, and Father Francolon.'* Father Truchard gave us his 
picture in 1897 and he was pleased when all the clergy felici- 
tated him and was complimented when I pleaded with him 
not to leave. He wanted to go because the parish of Santa Fe 
had been taken away from him. I have various letters from 
him which prove the interest he had in me. I have a letter 
of four pages of large paper from Father Francolon, showing 
the same interest. He was the one who kept safe for me the 
letter of Father Guerin and later gave it to me in Santa Cruz. 
I think the counsels of Father Guerin were of little value, 
and later how the Archbishop went over the dispute of the 
acequia when I was not alone in it, as if they were not 
many [!] 

Moreover, Girdsleeve [who, with Col. Chaves, were the 
two lawyers representing Ralliere and the people he was aid- 
ing in this case] went to see the Archbishop and made the 
same thing clear to him and further told him that he was 


certain of winning, that if he did not win this case he would 
not follow law longer. Moreover, at this time poor Lamy was 
dead [cast down with unhappiness]. His nephew, John 
Baptist,'® had killed Mallet with a bullet from the back. 

I came home from the court on Sunday evening. My 
singers [choir] gathered and some other persons playing the 





17. Agustin Truchard had come from France with Ralliere and received the priest- 
hood with him in Santa Fe, 1856. He left New Mexico to return to France—according 
to Salpointe (op. cit. p. 208)—because of ill health. In 1868 as parish priest of Albu- 
querque, he “called the Sisters of Loretto to open a school in that town. He had built 
a large house for the purpose, and the school prospered until 1869, when it was closed 
owing to a change of the ecclesiastical administration in the parish.”” Op. cit., p. 249. 

18. Lt. John G. Bourke (“Bourke on the Southwest,” Ed., Lansing Bloom, New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., vol. 11, no. 3 [1936], pp. 249-52) tells of meeting Father J. B. Fran- 
colon at Santa Cruz, July 1881, where the latter was stationed. Bourke was impressed 
with the intelligence of the French priest, with his collection of fine San Ildefonso 
pottery, and with his appreciation of a fine “copy of some Spanish master’’ depicting 
the Madonna and Child, for which Francolon had refused the standing offer of $500 from 
the President of the Denver and Rio Grande railroad. 

19. Mallet, a French architect in Santa Fe had been pursuing the wife of Lamy’s 
nephew while the latter was out of town on business trips. Upon returning from one 
such trip, he discovered the situation and shot Mallet. He was exonerated on the basis 
of self defense. 
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violin in my house and in the plaza. We set off a firecracker. 
I gave them a glass of wine and José Abran spread the story 
that we were all drunk. May God forgive me, but I was con- 
tent to make the man mad. 

Jointly with the acequia case came the trouble over the 
making of the graves. 

Truchard wrote me that I made a blunder in not arrang- 
ing the act and manner of making the graves. I said that 
Manuel A. [Otero] did not want to donate a bell in settlement 
for the grave of Dofia Dolores [his first wife]. 

For the grave of Benito he gave nothing. Eleuterio Baca 
[and] Emilio Otero wrote me that all was paid with the 130 
dollars which they gave me for the funeral. Father Truchard 
wrote me on Oct. 11, 1879 that Manuel A. had published an 
article against me in the Las Vegas Gazette. The New Mex- 
ican [newspaper] of Santa Fe took up my defense. This 
article did much good for me, because it placed the Arch- 
bishop in my favor. Manuel Antonio continued going to Santa 
Fe to give bad reports against me. When I could see that a 
tempest was brewing I persuaded the Archbishop to send 
here a vicar for good [first-hand] information. And in effect 
Father Truchard came the 30th of April, 1880. He gave the 
mass on Sunday and I told everyone who came to mass that 
here was the vicar to obtain information concerning me. 
Various ones entered the room of Father Truchard, among 
them Don Jose Baca and Manuel B. Otero [son of Manuel 
A.] but to defend me. I prepared a wagon with driver for 
Father Truchard to go to La Constancia [home of Manuel A. ] 
Manuel A. spoke to him about a letter I had written him to 
persuade him to arrange a reconciliation between José Abran 
Romero and Sofia. I had already shown my letter to Father 
Truchard. On his return he told me to give him [Manuel A.] 
a satisfactory explanation, but the next day, when he was 
about to leave, Father Truchard received a letter from 
Manuel A. which he did not at all like and he told me not to 
write Manuel A. I have yet to say that I, with more malice 
than convenient, buried Sabino Montafio, Feb. 13, 1880 next 
to [the grave of] Benito. Later Catalina Contreras. [These 
were persons of poor families. Ralliere was hitting back.] 
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— Father Truchard by order of the Archbishop ordered 
me to remove the bodies. I did not do it. The town of Tomé 
and the Contreras family would have made a revolution. 
Eleuterio Baca and Emilio Otero tried to take the body of 
Benito to Las Vegas but that never did happen and now I see 
that this body is indeed forgotten, the same as that of the 
family of Manuel A. 

In the end Archbishop Lamy ordered me not to give burial 
to anyone in the monument of Manuel A. without notifying 
him. This man [Manuel A.] died March 1, 1882. All respon- 
sibility was taken by D. Miguel and Meliton Otero and after 
some menacing words Manuel B. did pay me two hundred 
dollars for the burial of his father. Manuel A. had given the 
church a candelabra which at factory prices cost 75 dollars. 
It [cash plus candelabra] was very near the 300 dollars 
which I claimed. 

Five months before his death Manuel A. married Cruz 
Chaves, Sept. 24, 1881. From this time dates the perfect 
reconciliation of Manuel A. with me. He came to see me for 
the wedding. He came with Don Juan Salazar y Jimenez and 
he... 

[Here a page or more is missing, but village recollections 
provide the remainder of the tale of the Otero graves. Cruz 
Otero attempted to have a crypt opened in the gravestone 
above the three Otero graves at the death of her infant son, 
since Archbishop Lamy decreed that three bodies sufficiently 
filled the plot and no more should be added. But the two men 
whom she hired to cut the hole into the stone gave up after 
three days, the only result of their efforts being a shallow 
ill-shaped pit which Ralliere ordered re-sealed. Burial of the 
child Manuel A. Jr., was made in an iron-fenced grave in 
front of the church. 

Later Cruz married Julian Chavez from Valencia. Upon 
his death, she again commissioned two men to open a grave 
in the Otero stone, but, this being prevented by the church, 
the old man was buried in the cemetery of the Tomé Grant. ] 


(To be continued) 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NAVAHO-SPANISH 
RELATIONS 


By FRANK D. REEVE 


HE Navaho people are a branch of the Athapascan In- 

dian language group. In this respect they are one group 
of the Apache people who lived in scattered bands over a 
large part of the Southwestern United States. In historic 
times, the Spanish gave Apache bands a name in keeping 
with some cultural characteristic or geographical location. In 
northeastern New Mexico the Jicarilla, or Basket Maker, 
Apaches made their homes. Along the eastern side roamed 
various bands known as the Natages and Faraones and even- 
tually as the Mescalero, or mescal eating Apaches. South- 
western New Mexico was the habitat of Apaches referred to 
as the Faraones, Salineros, Mescaleros, and later as Gilas or 
Gilefios. The Apaches of Navaho, or farmer Apaches, lived 
in northwestern New Mexico from Cebolleta Mountain to the 
Province of Navaho in the Rio San Juan drainage.’ 

There are several suggested sources for the derivation of 
the word Apache. It is “probably from dpachu, ‘enemy,’ the 
Zuni name for the Navaho... ,”? or else the Spanish picked 
up the word from the Yavapi Indian term ‘Axwaé, duoplural 
‘Axwaatca, meaning “Apache person.”* “May I put the case 
for another explanation? — namely, that the Zufii word is 
derived from apddje, “people,” the name by which the 
Apaches of Yuman speech call themselves; that these Apadje 
were, at an early period, the typical enemies of the pueblo 
people; and that when the Athapascan Diné whom we know 
as the Navaho arrived, they were classified as a variety of 





1. For a detailed discussion of the origin of the name “Navaho” and their location, 
see Frank D. Reeve, “Early Navaho Geography,’’ NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, vol. 
81, pp. 290-309. 

Cebolleta Mountain, sometimes marked on maps as San Mateo Mountain or Chivato 
Mesa, is topped at the southern end by Mt. Taylor, also one time named Mt. San Mateo. 

2. Frederick Webb Hodge, ed., Handbook of American Indiana North of Mezico, 
Pt. 1, Washington, 1907 (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 30). 

8. John P. Harrington, “Southern peripheral Athapaskawan origins, divisions, and 
migrations.” Essays in Historical Anthropology of North America. Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collection, 100 :512. Washington, 1940. 
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Apache.”* The Apaches call themselves Tinnedh,> meaning 
“man” or the “people,” sometimes spelled dineh or diné. 

The word Apache first appeared in Spanish documents in 
the time of Juan de Ofiate and the colonization of New Mex- 
ico (1598). Earlier contacts with these people were friendly, 
but now they were classed as a warlike people and soon be- 
came a serious foe for the Spanish who struggled to keep a 
foothold in New Mexico in order to maintain Christian mis- 
sions among the Pueblo people. It is reasonable to assume 
that they had been troublesome toward the Pueblos before 
the advent of the Spanish,® and that relations alternated 
mildly between war and peace, a common condition among 
all the peoples of the earth, even to the earliest times. The 
fact that the Apaches were troublesome in the seventeenth 
century is made amply clear in Spanish records, but which 
group of Apaches was guilty at a given moment is another 
question. 

When Governor Ofiate (1598-1607) prepared to punish 
the people of Acoma for their unexpected attack on Spanish 
soldiers in 1599, he assembled a punitive expedition at his 
headquarters in the Pueblo of San Juan. “The natives, seeing 
these things, quickly became alarmed and sent messengers 
to the neighboring provinces, calling upon the savages one 
and all to unite and wage war against the Spaniards with 
blood and fire.”? This call to arms may have been only a bit 
of poetic imagination, but if such a call was issued the 
Apaches would have been the people summoned, and espe- 
cially the Navahos and the Jicarillas. There is no evidence 
that the Navahos or other Apaches rallied to the defense of 
Acoma, but Villagra’s story reveals a Spanish awareness of 
the existence of the Apaches nearby the settlements of the 
Pueblos, and their potential as an enemy. 





4. Barbara Aitken, NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, 26:2334 (October, 1951). 

5. J. P. Harrington in R. H. Ogle, Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848- 
1886, p. 5, note 13. New Mexico Historical Society, Publications in History, IX, or new 
MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, 14:313 note (October, 1939). 

6. F. W. Hodges believes that the Navahos were “Raiders of the sedentary Pueblo 
Indians from as early as the latter part of the sixteenth century ... ."" Foreword in 
Charles Avery Amsden, Navaho Weaving: ita technique and history. Santa Ana, 
California: The Fine Arts Press, 1934. 

7. Gaspar Pérez de Villagr4, History of New Mezico, p. 219. Tr., Gilberto Espinosa. 
Los Angeles: The Quivira Society, 1933. 
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The nearness of Apaches to the Pueblo settlements is sup- 
ported by words of Ofiate himself: ““We have seen other na- 
tions, such as the Querechos or Vaqueros, who live among 
the Cibola cattle in tents of tanned hides. The Apaches, some 
of whom we also saw, are extremely numerous. Although I 
was told that they lived in rancherias, in recent days I have 
learned that they live in pueblos the same as the people here. 
They have a pueblo eighteen leagues from here with fifteen 
plazas. They are a people that has not yet publicly rendered 
obedience to his majesty, as I had the other provinces do. .. .* 
Since Ofiate was already acquainted with the several Pueblos 
of New Mexico, this reference indeed could be to the Navahos. 
They lived in a scattered fashion on the mesa tops of the 
Rio San Juan country (the Province of Navaho), but suffi- 
ciently concentrated to give the impression of a settlement 
or pueblo, and the estimated distance of eighteen leagues to 
their country is close enough in view of the lack of exactness 
in mileage recorded by the Spanish. 

The poet Villagra also wrote that the Acoma war chief 
sent a messenger to an Apache chief, requesting him to come 
to Acoma for a council of war. This chief lived far from 
Acoma,® which could mean the Apaches to the south of the 
Pueblo, that is, the Gila Apaches, or the Navahos who lived 
on Cebolleta Mountain. 

The fact that the Apaches in general were troublesome 
was soon made clear in the time of Ofiate. During his years 
of service in New Mexico, “numerous complaints had been 
received concerning his failure to deal in an appropriate 
manner with the Apaches and Navahos.”’® The thought oc- 
curred to the Viceroy that perhaps the Spanish had been too 
aggressive toward the natives outside of the Pueblo area, so 
an initial move was made to curtail further punitive expedi- 


8. Ofiate to Viceroy, March 2, 1599. George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, eds., 
Don Juan de Ojfiate: Colonizer of New Mezico, 1595-1628, 1:484. The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1953. 2 vols. (vol. 5, Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, 1540- 
1940. George P. Hammond, general editor). 

9. For a more detailed discussion of the location of the Gila Apaches, see Albert 
H. Schroeder “‘Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai,"” NEW MEXICO HISs- 
TORICAL REVIEW, 30:295 (October, 1955). 

10. France V. Scholes, “Church and State in New Mexico, 1610-1650," NEW MEXICO 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, 11:28 (January, 1936), or Historical Society of New Mexico, Pub- 
lications in History, VII. 
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tions under Ojfiate’s successor. This order was quickly 
countermanded under pressure from the religious. Father 
Ximénez “informed the viceroy that the Spaniards and 
Christian Indians were regularly harassed by the Apaches, 
who destroyed and burned the pueblos, waylaid and killed 
the natives, and stole the horses of the Spaniards.” "! 

Governor Don Pedro de Peralta’s (1610-1614) instruc- 
tions from the Viceroy when appointed to office in New 
Mexico included the statement: “Some villages and tribes are 
on the frontiers and lands of the Apaches who are usually 
protectors or hosts of enemies and among whom are the 
planners and plotters against the entire country and from 
which they issue to do damage and make war.” ** In the light 
of later information concerning the Apaches and relations 
with them, this quotation more nearly implies the Navahos’ 
country as the alleged “refuge” than any other region of the 
widespread Apaches. Since the Navahos were a more settled 
folk than their kinsmen elsewhere because of growing corn, 
they would have been a more natural refuge for Pueblo people 
fleeing from Spanish abuse, and a potential ally despite past 
differences with them. 

Their Northern Province near the Rio San Juan lay west- 
ward from the headwaters of the Rio Chama, and they had 
direct entry in peace and war to the Pueblo region at the con- 
fluence of the Rio Chama and Rio Grande by way of the 
valley of the Rio Chama. When Fray Alonso contacted these 
people in September of 1629, his emissaries departed from 
Santa Clara Pueblo on September 17, which fell on a Thurs- 
day. They arrived home on a Friday with a delegation of 
Apaches. At least one week had passed between the two 
events, which was sufficient for making a round-trip to the 
near-part of the pagan’s homeland.’* From the standpoint of 





11. George P. Hammond, “Ofiate and the Founding of New Mexico,” NEW MEXICO 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, 2:139 (April, 1927), or H. S. of N. M., P. H., IL. 

12. March 30, 1609. Translation by Prof. Watt Stewart, State Teachers College, 
Albany, New York, from the Spanish document published with a translation by Ireneo 
L. Chaves, in the New Mezico Historical Review, 4:183 (April, 1929). 

13. The Memorial of Fray Alonso de Benavides 1630. Tr., Mrs. Edward E. Ayer. 
Anno., Frederick Webb Hodge and Charles Fletcher Lummis, p. 47. Chicago, 1916. Cited 
hereafter as Benavides 1630. Warren R. Good, Perpetual Calendar. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The Ann Arbor Press, 1943. 
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proximity, these frontier folk were closest to the heart of 
Puebloland. From the vantage point of Santa Clara Pueblo, 
Fray Alonso Benavides wrote: “Thither more than usual 
[elsewhere] these NavajO Apaches repaired to do havoc.” '* 

Jemez Pueblo was another focal point of Navaho relations 
with the Pueblo folk and the Spanish. Shortly after the ar- 
rival of Onate in 1598 the missionaries laid plans for 
Christianizing the Indians. “Fray Alonso Lugo was assigned 
to the Jemez pueblos, ‘and also all the Apaches and Cocoyes 
of their mountains and districts.’ ”’*° This mission field, inso- 
far as the Apaches were concerned, was not actually culti- 
vated until years later, but an occasional peep is afforded in 
documents about relations with their neighbors: for instance, 
“in the spring of 1614 some Jemez Indians, together with 
some Apaches (Navahos?), killed an Indian of Cochiti. Sev- 
eral of the Jemez captains were brought to Santo Domingo, 
and there one was hanged.”'® A decade later the Jemez 
people, apparently with the approval of the Governor of New 
Mexico, felt free to abandon their new mission church and 
settled way of life. They decamped to the hills. “The incident 
doubtless had serious repercussions throughout the entire 
Jemez area, and it is not unlikely that the Navaho took ad- 
vantage of the situation to raid the Jemez pueblos and inflict 
further damage.” !* 

Shortly after the arrival of Fray Alonso Benavides in 
New Mexico in 1625 as Custodian of the Missions, serious 
efforts were made to strengthen relations with the Navahos 
with a view to converting them to Christianity and maintain- 
ing peace between them and the Pueblo folk. Having learned 


14. Benavides 1630, p. 45. 
The Jicarilla Apaches of course were a possible refuge for fleeing Pueblos, but they 
only touched upon the northeastern corner of Puebloland. 

The Pueblo of Santa Clara “where the Apaches [de Navaho] killed people every 
day and waged war on them.” Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, 
p. 86. Edited by Frederick Webb Hodge, George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey. Albu- 
querque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1945. Hereafter cited as Benavides 1634. 

15. France V. Scholes, ‘Notes on the Jemez Missions in the Seventeenth Century,” 
El Palacio, 44:61 (1938). Or, “all of the Apaches and Cocoyes of the neighboring sierras 
and settlements.”” Hammond and Rey, Oviate, p. 345. 

16. /bid., p. 63 note. Scholes’ supposition that these Apaches were Navahos is sound 
on the basis of geographical proximity and in the light of the later story about relations 
between the Apaches and Jemez. 

17. Ibid., p. 69. 
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that one of their Captains named Quinia had been wounded 
by an arrow, Fray Pedro de Ortega, missionary of Santa Fe, 
and Fray Gerénimo de Pedraza, a trained apothecary and 
surgeon, went to Navaholand to tend the wounded men. After 
this event, the Captain came to the Rio Grande Valley in the 
year 1627 and asked for baptism. ‘To console him, I [Fray 
Alonso] went to his rancherias, as he had retired farther 
inland, and planted there the first crosses.” The following 
year Fray Pedro baptized Quinia and a fellow chieftain 
named Manases. Sometime during the spring of 1629, the 
serious work of planting a mission was started. Captain 
Quinia once more came to the Valley to escort the Friars 
entrusted with the task, Fray Bartolomé Romero and Fray 
Francisco Munos. They were also accompanied by Governor 
Francisco de Sylva (1629-1632) with a detachment of 
soldiers. 

No time was wasted by these laborers in missionary work. 
“In one day they built a church of logs, which they hewed, 
and they plastered these walls on the outside.” Then the 
Spanish departed except for Fray Bartolomé as resident mis- 
sionary. The Apaches quickly grew restless under this 
strange tutelage. They attempted to kill the Friar and then 
moved on to other haunts. Fray Alonso attempted to retrieve 
the situation. He sent a peaceful delegation to these people 
to open negotiations for better relations. They succeeded in 
the undertaking and a delegation of Apaches came to the 
Pueblo of Santa Clara for a conference. It was probably after 
this meeting that Fray Martin de Arvide ‘“‘entered this na- 
tion at the extreme end,”’'* that is, the Province of Navaho. 

The years passed with missionary work confined to the 
Pueblo people. The Navahos carried on as usual, sometimes 
trading with the settled Indians, and occasionally warding 


18. This story is pieced together from scattered information in Penavides 1680, 
Benavides 1634, and Fray Agustin de Vetancurt, Menologio Franciscano, p. 144. Mexico, 
1871 (Teatro Mexicano, vol. 4). 

Fray Martin de Arvide, with permission from Fray Alonso and by authority of 
Governor Phelipe Sotelo Ossorio (1625-1629), had earlier succeeded in restoring the 
wandering Jemez people to their former settled status. /bid., p. 75f. Benavides 16384, 
p. 70. 

Fray Pedro de Ortega was stationed at Santa Fe for about two years, beginning in 
January, 1626. 
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off an attack from the Spanish and Pueblo folk. When the 
individual Pueblo person could no longer suffer the imposi- 
tions of his new masters, he fled ‘“‘to the heathen, believing 
that they enjoy greater happiness with them, since they live 
according to their whims, and in complete freedom.” *” Again 
it is reasonable to assume that these “heathen” were the corn 
growing Navaho Apaches rather than the buffalo hunting 
Apaches of the eastern plains or the distant Apaches to the 
southwest of Puebloland. 

The presence of aggrieved Pueblo refugees among the 
Navahos no doubt acted as an incitement to raiding the 
settled people; and to distinguish between Spanish and 
Pueblo (or friend and foe) was impossible because the two 
were so closely interlocked. The missionary had penetrated 
all the Pueblos with varying success and the Spanish soldiers’ 
prime task was that of protecting the religious and their new 
converts to Christianity. The Spanish conquerors drew 
heavily on Pueblo manpower for both defense and aggression 
against the frontier foe. So there were more inducements 
for the frontier people to attack their settled neighbors than 
stories of hardships suffered at the hands of the Spanish 
as related by refugees. Furthermore, “The cause of the in- 
creasing enmity was doubtless resentment against the com- 
mon practice of seizing Apache and Navaho boys and girls 
by Spaniards during trading expeditions to the lands of these 
tribes, in order to impress them into service on the ranches 
or as house servants, and to sell them as slaves in the labor 
markets of New Spain.””° 

It is a doubtful assumption that the nomads raided the 
Pueblos in order to benefit substantially from plunder. A 
pueblo dwelling was also a fortification, and very difficult to 
capture as the Spaniards themselves had learned from ex- 


19. Petition [of Father Juan de Prada, Convent of San Francisco, Mexico, Sep- 
tember 26, 1638]. Charles Wilson Hackett, Historical Documents Relating to New 
Mezico, Nueva Vizcaya, and Approaches Thereto, to 1773, 3:111. Washington: Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, 1937. 

Prada was Commissary-General of New Spain. In preparation for writing his 
report, he consulted missionary eyewitnesses, either personal or by correspondence. 

20. France V. Scholes, ““Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659-1670," NEW MEXICO 
HISTORICAL REVIEW, 12:150 (April, 1937), or H. S. of N. M., P. H., XI. 
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perience.*! Within the fortress were stored the corn and other 
p~oduce of the field, likewise any supply of cotton goods or 
other items that the Apaches could use. These supplies could 
have been obtained more easily by peaceful barter.?" 

The encomenderos, or citizen-soldiers, were the military 
core of provincial defense. They were responsible for guard- 
ing the missions, the settlers, and escorting travelers. They 
only numbered about thirty-five in the first part of the cen- 
tury. Their ranks were strengthened, when necessary, by a 
levy on the Pueblo folk and Spanish settlers. All told there 
were about 200 Spaniards able to bear arms.”* It is not too 
far fetched to state that the military resources of New Mexico 
were always inadequate for the work at hand. The Spaniards 
felt themselves to be on the defensive, and usually insuffi- 
ciently armed. They even fell short of horseshoes in the 1630's 
and could not make punitive expeditions because the enemy 
“lives in rough mountainous country and on stony mesas. .. .” 
The description certainly points the finger of suspicion at the 
Navahos who lived in just such a country.** 

This suspicion is strengthened by the allusion of Fray 
Thomas: “Since it is clear and manifest that in their [the 


~~ 21. Cf: “All the information which we have from regions other than the Southwest 
indicates that prior to the introduction of the horse, American nomads were impotent 
against settled agricultural groups. The assured food supply of the latter gave them 
an overwhelming superiority of numbers, while they were better organized and at least 
equally well armed and mobile.’”’ Ralph Linton, ‘Nomad Raids and Fortified Pueblos,” 
American Antiquity, 10:29 (July 1944). 

22. “‘These Indians [Pueblo] are notably poor and live a wretched life, for their 
entire property is limited to the raising of a little cotton, from which they weave the 
blankets with which they clothe themselves and which they sometimes exchange for 
buffalo and deer skins which the unconverted Indians are accustomed to bring, who 
live adjacent to our people and with whom they maintain peace, although always in- 
secure, because these people do not keep their word.” Petition [of Father Juan de 
Prada, Convent of San Francisco, Mexico, September 26, 1638]. Hackett, Historical 
Documenta, 3 :108. 

23. Petition [of Francisco Martinez de Baeza, Mexico, February 12, 1639]. /bid., 
3:119. France V. Scholes, “Civil Government and Society in New Mexico in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” NEW MEXICO HISTORICAL REVIEW, 10:79 (April, 1935). Benavides 1630, 
p. 22f. 

24. Report by Cabildo to Viceroy, Santa Fe, February 21, 1639. Hackett, Historical 
Documenta, 3:73 ; see also p. 54. 

Fray Diego de San Lucas fell a victim to the Navaho at Jemez Pueblo in 1639 
Benavides 1634, p. 277 note. 

“The first reference to Jemez subsequent to the time of Benavides is for the year 
1639. Sometime during that year . . . ‘los yndios de los hemes habian tenido un rebato y 
acometimiento de los yndios apaches (Navahos?) ynfieles enemigos de los cristianos y 
que en el havian muerto a flechazos al Padre Diego de San Lucas... .’"’ Scholes, ““Notes 
on the Jemez Missions .. . ,"” 44:94. 
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Cabildo] time [1641-42] they subdued the whole Apache na- 
tion that had harassed the land in the time of [Gov.] Don 
Luis de Rozas [1637-41], burning more than 20,000 fanegas 
of Indian corn, killing and capturing a large number of In- 
dians, so that he forced the Apaches to make peace.’’”® 

How much of the warfare can be attributed to the 
Navahos among all the frontier foes cannot be calculated 
with mathematical exactness, but there is no doubt that they 
were involved, even though the records at hand afe scanty. 
Fray Alonso de Benavides recorded that the Navahos as- 
sembled at one time more than thirty thousand warriors. The 
figure is nonsense, of course, but he went on to explain that 
“This is a very conservative estimate, because the sargento 
mayor of the Spanish soldiers told me that once when he had 
fought them in a war he had seen more than two hundred 
thousand, as near as he could estimate.” The significance of 
this statement lies not in the figure of fighting men, which 
can be completely ignored, but in the fact that even in or 
before Fray Alonso’s time, scarcely a quarter century after 
the arrival of Ofate, the Spanish had campaigned against the 
Navahos.”® 

The picture of conflict becomes a little clearer in the 
1640’s. Drawing upon his memory in 1681 for events of forty 
years in the past, Juan Dominguez de Mendoza, distinguished 
soldier in seventeenth century New Mexico, related that, “He 
knows particularly that [Gov.] Don Fernando de Arguello 
[1644-1647] in his time had twenty-nine Jemez Indians 
hanged in the pueblo of Los Jemez as traitors and confed- 
erates of the Apaches, and that he had imprisoned a number 
of them for the same crime and for having killed Diego Mar- 
tinez Naranjo.” 27 


The geographical location of Jemez in relation to the 


25. Fray Thomas Manso to Padre Nuestro Reverendisimo [Prada], Parral, January 
15, 1645. A. G. IL., Sevilla, 2-4-1/22, No. 7. (Ayer Collection transcript, Newberry Library, 
Chicago). The Cabildo at Santa Fe was actually in power from the fall of 1641 to the 
fall of 1642. 

26. Benavides 1684, p. 85. 

27. Charles Wilson Hackett, ed., and Charmion Clair Shelby, tr., Revolt of the 
Pueblo Indiana of New Mexico and Otermin’s Attempted Reconquest, 1680-1682, pt. 2, 
p. 266 (vol. 9, Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publications, George P. Hammond, general 
editor). 

The same passage is in Documentos para la Historia del Nuevo Mezico, a summary 
of the Otermin documents, A. G. N., Historia 26 f152r (pt. 2, enlarged microfilm, 
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Province of Navaho again indicates that the Apaches in- 
volved in the punishment of the Jemez Indians were or 
included Navahos. The inference is strengthened by the fact 
that a mere three or four years earlier the Navahos were 
probably a direct target of military action. Despite the juris- 
dictional strife between the Church and State in the seven- 
teenth century, the Friars were not above helping the civil 
arm in controlling the troublesome frontier people, so on 
one occasion “The prelate [Custodian Hernando de Cova- 
rrubias] also aided the governor in other ways, such as lend- 
ing horses for a campaign against the Navahos and Pacheco 
[Governor Alonso Pacheco de Heredia, 1642-1644] expressed 
warm appreciation of such whole-hearted coéperation.” ** 

Whether Governor Pacheco actually attacked the Navahos 
at this time is not certain, but after the hanging episode 
under his successor, another bit of light is thrown on the state 
of affairs when, in the administration of Governor Luis de 
Guzman y Figueroa (1647-49), punitive action was taken 
against them “in the campaign of the Rio Grande, Nabajo, 
and Cassa-Fuerte.” Juan Doininguez participated in this 
campaign.”® 


Governor Hernando de Ugarte y la Concha (1649-53) 
was also faced with a conspiracy between the Pueblos and the 





Coronado Library, University of New Mexico). The microfilms will be cited hereafter 
as New Mezico Archives. 

In 1645 Gov. Fernando de Argtiello, “For these crimes hanged, whipped, and im- 
prisoned more than forty Indians, all of whom were Jemez and were associated with 
the Apache enemies... .” Fray Vélez de Escalante, “Extracto de Noticias,” Biblioteca 
Nacional de México 2 (pt. 1, photo 77, New Mexico Archives). The enlarged microfilm 
copy in the New Mexico Archives does not have the original pagination, so the photo 
number must be used for specific page reference. 

The authorship of the “Extracto de Noticias” is attributed to Fray Vélez by J 
Manuel Espinosa, Hispanic American Historical Review, 22:422-25 (May 1942). Pre 
pared in 1778, it is a lengthy resume of New Mexican Affairs to 1717 based on the 
Spanish Archives at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

A portion of the “Extracto” can be found in A. G. N., Historia 2 (pt. 2, New 
Mezico Archives). A printed version is in Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, 
Tercero Serie. Mexico, 1256. 

Juan Dominguez de Mendoza arrived in New Mexico in 1634 at the tender age of 
twelve. Escalante, op. cit. 

28. Scholes, “Church and State... ,” 12:85. 

29. Commission issued to Dominguez by Governor Miranda, Santa Fe, July 27, 1671 
Biblioteca Nacional de Madrid, ms. 19258, photos 62-66, document 23. I am indebted 
to France V. Scholes and Eleanor B. Adams for the use of these translations from a 
microfilm. The documents are a part of the Juan Dominguez de Mendoza papers which 
they plan to publish in the Coronado Historical Series. They will be cited hereafter as 
Dominguez Pavers. 
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Apaches. The plan was revealed by Apaches who had seized 
a herd of mares. Overtaken by Captain Alonso Baca, they in- 
formed him that the Indians of the pueblos of Alameda and 
Sandia had delivered the stock to them as part of the bargain 
made for the alliance.*® The Governor proceeded to hang nine 
leaders from the pueblos of Isleta, Alameda, San Felipe, 
Cochiti, and Jemez.*! Some Navahos were involved in this 
event too, and Apaches from elsewhere.** 

During the governorship of Juan de Samaniego y Xaca 
(1653-56) an expedition was sent against the eastern 
Apaches. The “following” year the Navahos ambushed the 
people of Jemez killing nineteen and taking captive thirty- 
five. Retaliation was in order, and again Juan Dominguez 
took the field. ‘He surprised the Navahos during a native 
ceremonial, killed several Navahos, imprisoned 211, and re- 
leased the captives, including a Spanish woman.** This indi- 
cates that the Jemez people were in an unhappy predicament. 
One moment they were hanged for conspiring against the 
Spanish in alliance with the Navahos or other Apaches. The 
next moment their sometime friends ambushed them. This 
situation can be attributed to a lack of unity among the 
Navahos. 

When Governor Bernardo Lépez de Mendizébal (1659- 
1661) assumed office, he was of the opinion that it would be 
necessary to punish the Apaches “and lay waste their sow- 
ings,” all because they had failed to reaffirm the peace at the 
beginning of his government as they had done in the time of 
his predecessors.** 

He had the corn-growing Navahos in mind, and his 


30. Escalante, op. cit., photo 77. Declaration of Diego Lépez, December 22, 1681. 
Hackett and Shelby, Revolt ..., pt. 2, p. 299. 

81. Dominguez’ statement in Hacket and Shelby, Revolt ..., pt. 2, p. 266. 

82. Commission issued to Dominguez, op. cit. 

Governor Ugarte punished Indians of Casa Fuerte Nabajo, which clearly means 
the Navaho, and of Matanssas. The latter term bears a similarity to the name Manasea 
as used by Benavides in reference to the Apache Navaho. 

Dominguez also campaigned against the eastern Apaches. Ibid. 

83. Scholes, “Troublous Times ... ,”" 12:150. Dominguez Papers, photos 24-25, 
doc. 8. 

34. Commission issued to Juan Dominguez. Dominguez Papers, photo 30, doc. 10. 

This commission was dated August 30, 1659, which connects the Governor's opinion 
with the statement of Captain Andrés Hurtado: “For this purpose of making captives, 
the governor on the fourth of September of this year, 1659, sent out an army of eight 
hundred Christian Indians and forty Spaniards, though there was evident risk at the 
time the army set out that trouble would ensue, for the kingdom was then full of bands 
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military commander performed his task in a satisfactory 
manner. Juan Dominguez led his troops on a campaign to 
“the Rio Grande, where severe punishment was again meted 
out to the Apache enemies, many of whom were captured and 
killed.” ** 

If Governor Lopez had any genuine desire for peace with 
the Navahos, his actions certainly belied his words. He com- 
mitted an act that seems beyond the capacity of ordinary 
men, but was convicted on the charge at the close of office: 
“Lépez intensified the hostility of the Apaches by acts of 
treachery. For example, certain Apache warriors were per- 
mitted to come in peace to Jémez, only to be cut down and 
killed by the governor’s order. An expedition was then sent 
out immediately to seize the women and children who had 
been left behind.’ ** 

The decade of the 1660’s opened with the subdivision of 
New Mexico into two administrative districts, the Rio Arriba 
(up river) and the Rio Abajo (down river) with Santa Fe 
as the headquarters for the Rio Arriba. This action was 
partly due to the “‘need for a more active defensive policy in 
the lower area where the Apaches were especially active.” *’ 
Juan Dominguez was appointed Alcalde Mayor for the juris- 
diction of Sandia and Isleta pueblos, and Lieutenant General 
for the larger region from Cochiti Pueblo on the north to the 
pueblo of Senecti on the south (all a part of the Rio Abajo) 
and eastward to the pueblos of the Salinas district which lay 
southeast frorn the Manzano mountains.** 


of heathen who have entered the pueblos of Las Salinas, the camino real, and the farms 
of El Rio, and also into the pueblos of Hemes, San Ildefonso, and San Felipe.’’ Declara- 
tion of September, 1661, in Hackett, Historical Documents .. . , 3:187. 

35. Dominguez Papera, photos 62-66, doc. 23. 

86. Scholes, ““Troublous Times ... ,"" 13:69. The episode is retold with the state- 
ment, “having induced a group of Apache (Navaho) warriors’’ to visit Jemez in peace. 
Scholes, “Civil Government... ,” 10:85. 

The Pueblo of Taos was also listed as the site of similar action. Scholes, ““Troublous 
Times... ,’" 13:74. 

“Relations with the Apaches and Navahos were characterized by occasional peace- 
ful trading ventures and by a series of raids on frontier pueblos followed by counter 
attacks on the Apache-Navaho strongholds,”’ during the 1650's. Ibid., 12:396. 

87. Scholes, “Civil Government ... ,” 10:91. 

38. Appointment by Governor Lépez, Santa Fe, November 19, 1659. Dominguez 
Papers, photo 29, doc. 11. 

The Piro Pueblos in the region of Senecé (near present day Socorro) were involved 
in the intrigues with the Apaches of the Southwest. Hackett and Shelby, Nevolt. . 
pt. 2, p. 299. Escalante, op. cit., photo 74. 
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The administrative change was followed by a policy of 
keeping the frontier Indians from intruding into the settled 
area for the purpose of trading because there was always 
the possibility that they would commit some mischief, so “a 
pact was made with them that they should not pass beyond 
the pueblos of Humanos and Tavira [the Salinas area], 
where they come to barter; nor should the enemy of the same 
nation in the jurisdiction of Casa Fuerte and Navajé come, 
because it is from there that the whole kingdom receives hurt, 
for they [the Apaches] are all one people, and it is impossible 
to tell whether they are friends or enemies.”’** This restric- 
tive policy was modified in January, 1664, when Governor 
Diego Dionisio de Pefialosa Bricefio y Berdugo (1661-1664) 
ordered “that the enemies who are at peace be not allowed 
to come into the pueblos of this custody. Whenever they may 
come to trade they may do so, stopping outside, so as to avoid 
inconveniences that might result of informing themselves of 
our forces.” 

Neither administrative change nor instructions on trade 
brought enduring peace. And nature added to the difficulties 
of the times with crop shortages which reduced both the 
Pueblo people and the Spanish settlers to a starvation diet, 
sometimes resulting in death. The Apaches continued to be 
troublesome. They “hurl themselves at danger like people 
who know no God nor that there is any hell.” * 

The decade preceding the Pueblo War for Independence 
in 1680 was a period of increasing trial and tribulation for 
conqueror and conquered. The great drought of the late 
1660's was followed by a pestilence in 1671 which carried off 
both cattle and people. The next year the Apaches were again 
on the war path. Of particular significance for the future 
history of the nomads was the onslaught on the livestock in 
the Rio Grande Valley. The Apaches to the east, southeast, 


89. Testimony of Captain Nicol4s de Aguilar, May 11, 1663. Hackett, Historical 
Documenta... , 3:143. 

40. R. E. Twitchell, The Spanish Archives of New Mezxico, 2:2. Cedar Rapids, lowa: 
The Torch Press, 1914. (2 vols.). H. H. Bancroft, Arizona and New Mezico, p. 168 note. 
San Francisco, 1888. New Mexico Archives, 1621-83, doc. 3 (Enlarged microfilm in 
Coronado Library of the Colonial Spanish Archives at Santa Fe, N. M.) 

41. Fray Juan Bernal to the Tribunal, Santo Domingo, April 1, 1669. Hackett, 
Historical Documents . . . , 3:272. 
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and southwest no doubt utilized the sheep and cattle for food 
and the horses for transportation. It is quite possible that the 
well-known livestock (especially sheep) holdings of the 
Navaho Apaches in the eighteenth century had their origins 
in these years immediately preceding the pueblo uprising” 
because of their more settled way of life. 

It is certain that the Navahos were active in contributing 
to the general distress during this decade. In addition to cam- 
paigns against the Apaches to the east and southwest of 
Puebloland, Dominguez was commissioned by Governor Juan 
Francisco de Trevifio (1675-1677) in September of 1675 to 
campaign against the enemy “to the cordilleras of Navajo, 
Casa Fuerte, and the other places necessary” ** to punish 
them and check their marauding. And again in 1678 a full- 
scale attack was launched by Governor Antonio de Otermin 
(1677-1683). Juan Dominguez once more was the com- 
mander. With a detachment of fifty mounted Spanish fighters 
and 400 Pueblo allies, he was instructed to follow the trails 
leading westward from Zia Pueblo “to the cordilleras of Casa 
Fuerte Navajo, Rio Grande, and their districts,” returning 
by way of the mountains of Piedra Alumbre, a jumping off 
point for enemy forces bent on raiding the Rio Arriba. He 
succeeded in destroying some crops and capturing thirteen 
horses.** 

Once more that same year the veteran soldier took the 
field against the enemy. He achieved marked success, al- 
though of an impermanent nature: “He burned and destroyed 


42. Petition [of Fray Francisco de Ayeta. Mexico, May 10, 1679]. Hackett, Historical 
Documenta ... , 3:302. See also Fray Francisco in A. G. N., Duplicados Realea Cédulas 
31, 136 (Ayer Collection transcript, p. 80). Or see quotation in Licenciado D. Martin 
de Solis Miranda to Exmo. Sefior, September 5, 1676. A. G. N., Historia 25, £162. 

Bancroft, Arizona and New Merzico, p. 170, discusses the general situation due to 
Indian raids in the 1670's. Cf. Francisco Fernandez Marsilyo, October 2, 1676, quoted in 
Historia 25, £162 (pt. 2, Coronado Library microfilm). 

The Apache raid on Zufii in 1672, resulting in the death of Fray Pedro de Avila y 
Ayala, was more likely the work of the Gila Apaches than the Navaho. The latter had 
a more fruitful field for raiding in the Rio Grande Valley. Vetancurt, Menologio, 4:346f, 
merely accuses “‘los barbaros.” 

The exact date of this raid and the death of Fray Pedro is a moot point. A re 
examination of the evidence can be found in Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico 
Chavez, The Missions of New Mezico, 1776, p. 197 note. Albuquerque: The University 
of New Mexico Press, 1956. 

43. September 24, 1675. Dominguez Papers, photos 78-81, doc. 29. 

44. Ibid., July 12, 1678. Photos 134-36, doc. 32 ; photos 139-41, doc. $1. 
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more than 2500 fanegas of maize, and it is public knowledge : 
that he captured the wives and children of the infidel Apache 
enemies, put to rout an ambush they had prepared on a mesa, 
burned their settlements, and won many spoils, actions 
worthy of every reward.”* But a month later the governor 
wrote that the Navahos retaliated with an attack on the 
Pueblo of Acoma. “In order to restrain their insolence, their 
crimes and atrocities have been punished in the general de- 
struction inflicted upon them by my order, which resulted in 
the death of some of them and the capture of others. Never- 
theless, adding crimes to crimes, they lay in ambush at the 
Pefion de San Esteban de Acoma where they destroyed some 
sowings, killed an Indian, and attempted to destroy the said 
pueblo and stronghold.” ** So once again Dominguez took the 
field with instructions “to march from the plaza de armas of 
the pueblo of Sia in good order and military discipline to the 
said cordilleras of the west, of Casa Fuerte, Navajo, pefioles, 
and other places which may seem necessary to him... .”*7 

The results of the winter campaign are not at hand, but 
one more attack was made against the Navahos before the 
great catastrophe of 1680. In the summer of 1679, a pincer 
movement was planned against them. Maestre de Campo 
Francisco Xavier led a force westward from Taos with in- 
structions to cooperate with and eventually join another 
force led by Dominguez westward from Zia Pueblo. Any 
Navahos lurking in the mountainous country north of the 
Chama Valley would be driven westward as the other Span- 
ish force invaded their homeland and turned eastward. A 
probable meeting place for the two forces was the Piedra 
Lumbre.** 

The climax of Spanish-Pueblo friction was reached in the 
War of 1680. The part that the Apaches played in this 


46. Governor Otermin, Santa Fe, November 26, 1678. Dominguez Papers, photos 
128-130, doc. 83. 

46. Commission to Dominguez, Santa Fe, December 28, 1678. Ibid. 

47. Ibid. 

48. Dominguez Papera, photos 96-97, doc. 36. 

Maese (Maestre) de Campo was the “title of a top-ranking Spanish army officer of 
field grade, equivalent to colonel, or even to major or lieutenant general, depending 
upon the number of troops under his command.” Adams and Chavez, The Missions of 
New Mezico, 1776, p. 356. 
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struggle for independence is not clear. They are frequently 
referred to as being allied with the Pueblos against the 
Spanish, but again they are mentioned as being hostile to 
the former and taking advantage of the situation after the 
protection of Spanish arms, for whatever they were worth, 
had been removed. The Apaches are seldom mentioned by a 
group name, but the few references are to the Faraones and 
Achos who lived along the eastern frontier of New Mexico. 
The latter were the Jicarillas of later times. The Ute Indians 
are mentioned at least once as taking advantage of the times. 

The Navahos too played a shadowy part in the uprising. 
There are implications that they took advantage of Pueblo 
distress after the Spanish withdrawal. A handful of Pueblo 
Indians reentered New Mexico from El! Paso shortly after 
the rebellion for some vague purpose of their own. One of the 
group, Shimitihua, reported that he met a Navaho Apache 
chief at the pueblo of Santo Domingo engaged in negotiations 
for peace between the two peoples. The meeting had been 
solicited by the Pueblo people.*” 

One fact in Navaho history does emerge clearly in the 
seventeenth century. They became involved in a persistent 
warfare with the Spanish. The conquerors exploited the 
Pueblo people for economic advantage despite the laws and 
the Friars to the contrary, and the latter aimed at a revolu- 
tion in the Pueblo way of life. Both practices kept alive dis- 
content among the Pueblo people. Their grievances in turn 
worked toward making the frontier people anti-Spanish. The 
harsh treatment of the latter by Spanish slavers, and puni- 
tive expeditions in retaliation for raids into the valley of the 
Rio Grande, gave the frontier people their own set of griev- 
ances against the white man. Adding to these factors a prob- 
ably normal but mild sense of antagonism between the Pueblo 
and frontier people before the arrival of the Spanish, and the 
use made by the latter of Pueblo manpower in military activi- 
ties, it was not surprising that the Spanish and Pueblos be- 
came entangled in a relationship with the frontier people 
that was more marked by war than peace. The Navahos 


49. B. N. M. 3 (pt. 1, photo 39, New Mexico Archives). Vina Walz, History of the 
El Paso Area, p. 45. University of New Mexico, 1951, ms. 
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played a prominent part in the story. After the Pueblo War 
for Independence against their Spanish masters in 1680, and 
their subsequent reconquest, the legacy of the Seventeenth 
century was another quarter century of warfare between 
the Spanish and Navahos before they settled down for a long 
era of peaceful relations. 





JOHN SIMPSON CHISUM, 1877-84 


By HARWooD P. HINTON, JR. 


(Concluded) 


In the early fall of 1880, civil authorities in Lincoln 
County launched another determined and concerted move to 
rid the range of rustling. Operations, in the main, were 
directed against its principal head, William Bonney. Support 
from only a few indigenous stockmen was proffered however, 
for the previous range war’s aftermath ebbed slowly. The 
campaign was actually set in motion by investigations under- 
taken by small groups of cowboys sent by ranches in the 
Texas Panhandle to locate evidence regarding the disappear- 
ance of their cattle from the eastern drainage of the Pecos. 
Periodically, the animals had drifted into that region during 
the winter.'” 

In corrals at White Oaks, northwest of Lincoln, and in 
the government slaughter pens at Fort Stanton, they found 
hides bearing brands which were obviously altered or from 
known unauthorized ranges. From this evidence, the party 
quickly traced last ownership of the cattle to Pat Coghlin, a 
Three Rivers rancher who held the local government beef 
contract. Bonney was his known procurer.”” 

In the spring of 1879, Chisum had suggested to Governor 
Wallace that Patrick F. Garrett, a resident of Fort Sumner, 
be appointed to direct periodic scouting east of that town for 
stolen cattle.2! When Garrett, who had previously befriended 
Bonney, settled at Roswell the following fall, he was depu- 
tized by George W. Kimball, Sheriff of Lincoln County, at the 
urging of Chisum and other major cattlemen in the locale. 
Kimball’s posses waged such a vacillating, unsuccessful cam- 
paign to curb stock losses during the summer of 1880 that 
19. McCarty, Tascosa, pp. 83-6. In the early fall of 1880, four men, each represent- 
ing a major Panhandle ranch, arrived in Lincoln County and reconnoitered a short 
while. A second group arrived from the Panhandle on November 16, 1480, and in 
December joined Garrett's posse south of Anton Chico. 

20. Ibid.; Siringo, A Texas Cowboy, pp. 125-53. The LX ranch in the Texas Pan- 
handle sent Siringo with a group. In the spring of 18#1, he located evidence that con- 
clusively linked Coghlin with Bonney’s rustling. 

21. Chisum to Wallace, April 15, 1879. 
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the deputy was urged to run for Sheriff and promised sup- 
port. He won the election, but pending the expiration of the 
incumbent’s term remained in his former capacity. In Octo- 
ber, Garrett led a small posse up the Pecos to search the 
country east of Fort Sumner. In a letter to Governor Wallace, 
Bonney later commented on this move as follows: 


. .. Depity Sheriff Garrett Acting under Chisum’s orders 
went to Portales and found nothing. J. S. Chisum is the man 
who got me into trouble and was benefitted Thousands by it 
and is now doing all he can against me.?? 


Early in December, a Garrett posse was again in the Fort 
Sumner locale. About the middle of the month it was enlarged 
by the addition of heavily armed cowboys from ranches in the 
Panhandle. This group arrived in answer to a request voiced 
some months earlier by the Sheriff-Elect, when he found 
partisan feelings and fear in Lincoln County precluding the 
raising of an adequate scouting force. Garrett was now ready 
to proceed with confidence. A few days after Christmas his 
force surrounded Bonney and several others in a stone sheep 
herder’s hut, some fourteen miles east of Fort Sumner, and 
forced them to surrender.** 

The citizenry of Lincoln County and ranchers, large and 
small, throughout New Mexico breathed a sigh of relief. A 
“reign of law,” as Almer N. Blazer was later to say, had 
begun.** Especially were the Chisums relieved, for they had 
not only suffered the greatest stock losses but had repeatedly 
been the object of Bonney’s threats. For them, as for the 
County, a full measure of hope seemed guaranteed by the 
coming year. The sprawling Jinglebob with its countless 
herds was now a memory, but perhaps this was for the best. 


Prosperity and Extinction 


Beginning in 1881, the Jinglebob ranch empire and its 
titular head, John Chisum, entered a short-lived period of 


22. William Bonney to Governor Lew Wallace, December 12, 1880, in the Wallace 
Collection ; Hoyt, A Frontier Doctor, p. 158. 

23. Denver Tribune, December 28, 1880. Full account of capture. 

24. Almer N. Blazer's statement in the Alamogordo News (Alamogordo, New 
Mexico), July 16, 1928. Blazer was a youth in Lincoln County during the civil strife 
there in 1878 and after. 
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vigorous activity. Ranching facilities were improved, selec- 
tive breeding accelerated, and participation in local and re- 
gional livestock associations intensified. And as days of 
endless anxiety and misgiving concerning stock holdings and 
personal safety were now passed, the Chisums left the ranch 
more frequently on matters business or otherwise. 

John and James Chisum, together with William Robert, 
arrived to the rail terminus at Las Vegas during the last 
week of January 1881. Here, several days later, James en- 
trained for a visit with friends in Denton County, Texas. His 
two companions, however, left for Santa Fe to post bond to 
appear as witnesses against William Wilson, a counterfeiter, 
in April.! On February 26, the day following their return 
from the territorial capital, the Las Vegas Gazette endeav- 
ored to arrest a rumor: 


John S. Chisum and W. Robert came up from Santa Fe yester- 
day. They were in disgust at the statement in the New Mezican 
to the effect that they were bondsmen for Wm Wilson, accused 
for counterfeiting. The facts in the case are that Wilson has 
not been able to give the amount of bond required which is 
$5000. Chisum and Robert were only held in the sum of $250 to 
appear as witnesses in the case. 


Chisum remained in Las Vegas through the first weeks of 
March and possibly longer, for the spring term of district 
court annually attracted many prominent ranchers with 
whom he could visit and discuss the variables of the stock 
trade.? 

On April 3, James Chisum returned to Las Vegas. His 
sons, Walter and Will, had driven in a day or so before from 
South Spring with two wagons to transport a shipment of 
several hundred young fruit trees and miscellaneous shrubs 
which their father had purchased in Colorado during his trip. 
Within a week, these plants were received, carefully packed, 
and the journey south commenced.* 


1. Las Vegas Optic, January 26, 1881; New Mezican, February 25, 1881; Garrett, 
Authentic Life, pp. 98-9, 131. Garrett had been informed the previous fall of the circula- 
tion of bogus bills in southeastern New Mexico. 

2. Optic, March 9, 1881; Las Vegas Gazette, March 9, 1881. 

3. Optic, April 3, 1881; WC to HPH, April 24, 1954. Tape No. 10 elaborates on 
this episode considerably. 
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A heartfelt loss occurred on the ranch soon after their 
return. Johnny Ewer, an employee of the Chisums for nearly 
a decade, was drowned while attempting to ford the Pecos. 
He had been sent with Bill Hutchison and Will Chisum to 
check on a herd of brood mares being pastured about thirty- 
five miles below the headquarters and on the east side of the 
river, which at that time was at flood stage. At a point just 
below the mouth of the Felix, according to Will, Ewer 


... had hardly started into the river when his horse got into 
deep water ... and turned back to the bank. ... When the 
horse’s feet struck the bank, Johnny fell off backwards. Bill 
just sat his horse, but I jumped off my horse and began to 
throw off my clothing at the same time Johnny was floating 
down the river. I hit the water on the run and... went down 
and down but I never contacted Johnny... .4 


When news of the tragedy reached South Spring, a group of 
cowboys with a wagon immediately set out to search the east 
bank of the river in hopes of locating the body and giving ita 
decent burial. After covering twenty miles they gave up.® 

During the second week in April, Dr. D. McLean of the 
Brooklyn Veterinary Hospital arrived to the Jinglebob ranch. 
He had come to New Mexico and the Pecos in answer to a 
plea voiced by indigenous ranchers to the Department of 
Agriculture earlier that year regarding the threatened 
spread of an unfamiliar stock contagion. The Chisums were 
particularly concerned for their graded herds now num- 
bered over fifteen thousand head. Upon completing his in- 
spection of infected U brand cattle, the veterinarian moved 
north, successively visiting the ranches of Captain J. C. Lea 
in the Roswell area and Pete Maxwell near Fort Sumner. 
After a week in the field, he returned to Las Vegas and an- 
nounced that the disease was local and not epizootic, thus 
allaying the ranchers’ fears.® 

Ten days following McLean’s departure from the Ter- 
ritory, southeastern New Mexico was rudely aroused by a 
: 4. Tape No. 3. WC to HPH, April 3, 1954, relates Ewer's death. 

56. Tape No. 3; Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer, p. 44. Mrs. Brothers states that Ewer 
was drunk when he entered the river and that his nickname was “Judge."” WC to HPH, 


January 28, 1955, avers he never heard of the nickname. 
6. Optic, April 12, 18, 1881 
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stirring episode. From Lincoln came word that William 
Bonney, awaiting execution, had killed his jailors there on 
April 28 and vanished into the mountains. Posses immedi- 
ately began searching old haunts, and the young outlaw’s 
enemies quickly restricted their traveling. It is generally 
believed that John Chisum left the ranch upon hearing of 
the escape, yet evidence to support his presence at South 
Spring until about the first of June has come to light. A bill 
of sale for fifty-eight head of cattle, signed by Chisum and 
dated May 26, was displayed in Las Vegas by John Singer, 
an itinerant stock buyer, on June 16.7 Whatever the case, 
rumors soon reached the Chisums that the cattleman’s life 
had been threatened. 

Especially to enjoy wide newspaper circulation was a 
story which appeared in the Las Vegas Optic three days be- 
fore Singer’s arrival. It stated that Bonney had ridden into 
a cow camp near Roswell late one evening. Learning the 
herders were Jinglebob employees, he killed three of them, 
but spared the fourth and last man to bear the following 
warning to John Chisum: 


Tell him I am living now to get even with my enemies; I shall 
kill his men whenever I find them and credit him with five 
dollars for each man I kill. Whenever I see him I intend to kill 
him and then I will call the account square.® 


In entirety, this episode smacks of fabrication. It is quite 
unlikely that Bonney risked recognition near Roswell, a hos- 
tile area, when most of his friends lived in or near Fort 
Sumner. On the other hand, it is very probable that Chisum 
was responsible for originating the story, as he was utilizing 
every means to stir civil authorities into action against the 
fugitive. 

Chisum arrived in Santa Fe during the second week in 
July to testify in the Wilson hearing, which had been post- 


7. Ibid., June 16, 1881; Brothers, A Pecos Pioneer, pp. 91-2. According to her 
father’s notes, Mrs. Brothers declares that George Swaggert, one of the ranch cooks, 
drove Chisum to Las Vevas by buggy soon after the cattleman heard of the escape. 

8. Optic, June 13, 1881. Information for this story seems to have emanated from 
Santa Fe. The Arizona Star, on June 16, 1881, printed it and pointed out that the 
version had been received from Santa Fe on June 11. Other versions subsequently ap- 
peared, the most colored probably being that published by the Laredo Times (Laredo, 
Texas), August 10, 1881. 
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poned until summer. The New Mezican seized the opportu- 
nity, true to form, to comment on his apparent temerity. On 
the 13th it observed: Chisum does not seem to be very con- 
cerned about the Kid’s threats to take his life. When he gets 
ready to go anywhere he goes. He was still in the capital city 
when Marcus Brunswick, a friend in Las Vegas, wired that 
Bonney had been killed by Sheriff Garrett at Fort Sumner 
on the night of the 14th.® All of Santa Fe soon knew of the 
deed by this communication. Chisum made no public state- 
ment concerning the incident; it was his nature to decline 
comment on issues which previously rankled deep in the con- 
temporary mind. As the month drew to a close, it became 
obvious that the counterfeiting hearing would not be held 
due to the absence of two witnesses. So, on July 30, the cattle- 
man left Santa Fe and the next day passed through Las Vegas 
en route to the ranch.’ 

Before the end of August, Chisum personally led an armed 
reconnaissance of Pat Coghlin’s range, a hundred miles to 
the west. The Three Rivers rancher and former beef con- 
tractor had been indicted by Panhandle cattle interests on 
charges of purchasing and butchering stolen beeves and was 
to stand tria! at Lincoln that fall. The Chisum party, consist- 
ing of a dozen men, had been alerted for trouble; even 
“Nigger John” Manlove, the cook, sensed the seriousness and 
expressed his wont to handle a firearm. The search, which 
lasted about two weeks, proved uneventful though, and what 
few stolen cattle as could be located were leisurely trailed 
back to the Pecos."! , 

By the early fall, several new buildings had been erected 
by the Chisums on the south bank of South Spring River. 
The old square headquarters establishment, used since the 
spring of 1875, was razed; and on a slight rise several hun- 
dred yards to the southeast a new ranchhouse, the “Long 
House,” was completed. It faced west, measured about one 
hundred and fifty feet in length by sixteen feet in width, 
and contained eight rooms—four on each side of an open 
hallway, which was ten feet wide. The walls, made of adobe 


~ 9. Maurice G. Fulton to HPH, October 3, 1954. Personal interview. 
10. Gazette, July 31, 1881. 
11. Deseription from WC to HPH, February 15, 1954, and Tape No. 38. 
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bricks, were plastered on the inside ; the roof was pitched and 
shingled; and the interior floors and outside verandas, run- 
ning the length of the structure on both the east and west, 
were planked. The first room north of the hallway, John Chi- 
sum’s quarters, was actually a combination bedroom and 
office. Its basic furnishings consisted of the following: a bed, 
a small safe, a walnut writing desk, and a heavy wire stand 
which supported a large dictionary.’* In construction and 
outlay, the residence cost over twelve thousand dollars. To a 
visitor at the Chisum ranch that fall it was 
. wonderfully modern in all its equipment and furnishings. 
The fact that his home was two hundred miles from a railroad 


had not deterred [Chisum] ... from providing the home with 
everything the East might have to offer.13 


East of the Long House, other improvements of note could be 
seen. 

Two utility buildings had been erected, each about twelve 
feet east of the north and south corners of the house respec- 
tively. The walls of these flat-topped, floored structures, 
which measured twenty by sixteen, were probably con- 
structed with the old adobe bricks from the square house. The 
single room behind the northeast corner became the commis- 
sary; the one to the south was partitioned, the west end 
serving as living quarters for Aunt Mary Blythe, the Negro 
housekeeper, and her young son. The opposite room was set 
aside as a dance hall. Chisum didn’t intend to have his “... 
new axministers all beat up by .. . cowboy’s hoofs,” said one 
contemporary.'t Two hundred yards to the northeast, a large 
barn, with adjoining adobe and piling horse corrals, was put 
into use. Stretching east from these structures was a section 
of land with four strands of one half inch wide smooth ribbon 
wire as a pasture for horses."® 

The system of irrigation was also improved by the addi- 
tion of new ditches for domestic and agricultural uses. Most 


12. Construction and location of the new buil¢ings: WC to HPH, February 8, 
April 9, May 3, 24, 1954; Tape Nos. 1, 2, 6, 8 and 10. For a description of the ranch in 
1885, see Recollections of Mary N. Dow in the Roswell Record, October 3, 1938. 

18. Poe, Buckboard Daya, pp. 160-2. 

14. IJbid., p. 157. Descriptions of neighboring buildings from WC to HPH, Febru- 
ary 8, March 22, May 3, 1954. 

15. WC to HPH, February 15, March 5, 1954; Tape No. 12. 
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important perhaps was the small canal taken out near the 
head of South Spring River to run under the hallway of the 
residence and east into the garden. This artesian stream was 
used exclusively for cooking and drinking purposes. Some- 
what paralleling it and passing near the south end of the 
house was another channel which flowed east through the 
orchards. Along a majority of these artificial watercourses 
young willows and cottonwoods were spaced and planted as 
practicable. About twenty feet east of the house, on the 
“drinking ditch,” three willows were set out and entwined. 
Later, this growth was called “The Tree of the Three 
Brothers,” referring to John, Pitzer and James.'* To the west 
of the new headquarters, two rows of cottonwoods, planted 
in 1877, were already promising shade and colorful relief to 
the bleak landscape. Such, in summary, was the physical 
transformation of the Chisums’ center of operations in 1881. 

Changes were readily apparent in the Jinglebob range 
claim at this time too. No longer extending from Bosque 
Grande down the Pecos to the New Mexico-Texas line, it was 
now confined to a domain about sixty miles in length, lying 
between Salt Creek, above Roswell, and Artesia to the south. 
Although a majority of the far-flung line camps had been 
abandoned, there continued in use several old-established 
range sites. The more important were: Yellow Lake, twenty- 
five miles northwest of Roswell; Stirrup Bend, east of 
present-day Artesia; Prickly Pear, seventeen miles northeast 
of the headquarters; Buffalo Valley, twenty miles east; and 
Good Bend, sixteen miles to the southeast.'? The ranch, 
though still extensive, began to assume definable boundaries, 
particularly with new cattle companies settling along its 
flanks. 

Late in 1881 a mild cattle boom swept the Southwest, and 
a number of open range stockmen sold their herds to large 
ranching syndicates, many of which were supported by for- 
eign capital. Such was the case with George W. Littlefield who 
closed out his LIT holdings in the Texas Panhandle and pur- 
chased the land and buildings at Bosque Grande for a new 


16. WC to HPH, February 8, May 24, 1954; Tape No. 10. 
17. WC to HPH, April 9, 1954. 
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ranch, the LFD, during the spring of 1882. By summer, nine 
thousand heifers and cows had been driven in and loosed 
along the Pecos south of this location. Chisum was away on a 
trip when his new neighbors to the north began operations, 
but sometime during the summer he met its manager, Phelps 
White, when he visited the Jinglebob to purchase bulls. In a 
letter dated September 29 to a relative in Texas, White 
commented : 


I wish you could see old man Chishoms Ranch & cattle, the best 
in the Territory. His house cost him twelve thousand Dol All 
well fitted out, but the old man will have to leave soon as he is 
getting old.15 


Although nearing sixty years of age, Chisum, through his 
interest in cattle, remained fairly active however. 

Regularly, he continued to import registered bulls from 
out-of-state sources, and instead of exploiting the steadily 
rising cattle market, retrenched, retaining the annual heifer 
crops for breeding purposes. One shipment of graded stock 
from the East especially received considerable comment. The 
Las Vegas Gazette on April 3, 1883, observed: 


Uncle John S. Chisum, the pioneer cowman of the Pecos coun- 
try, and who is reputed as having owned all the cattle in N. 
Mexico at one time, has recently imported from Clay County, 
Missouri, forty-two head of shorthorn Durhams—as fine 
animals as ever held down hoofs. The cattle cost him from $150 
to $1500.... 


In the eyes of the Territory, the Jinglebob continued 
prosperous. 

Chisum probably remained at South Spring during the 
late spring and summer of 1883, but nothing is presently 
known of his whereabouts that fall. It is known that by this 
time he was suffering from a large tumor which had appeared 
on his neck under the right ear, and that some relief had been 
realized from treatments by local physicians.’® Other than 
the encounter with smallpox in the spring of 1877, which left 


18. Haley, Littlefield, pp. 137-41. Chisum was in Denton County, Texas, in the 
early part of 1882. See Deed Book S, p. 492, Denton County, Texas. WC to HPH, March 
22, 1954, says his Uncle visited school in the summer of 1882. 

19. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. 
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his face horribly pitted, this was the cattleman’s only serious 
and extended illness of record. Concurrent with this decline 
in his health, Chisum control of the ranch began to 
disintegrate. 

Pitzer was the first of the three brothers to retire from 
the stock business and leave the Pecos. Circumstances di- 
rectly responsible for this decision are not clearly known; 
however, a review of available pertinent information reveals 
certain conditions which undoubtedly influenced or probably 
caused the departure. First and foremost, his older brother, 
John, with whom he had worked for over fifteen years, was 
in ill health and gradually entrusting the management and 
finances of the ranch to James and William Robert. Both 
manifested little experience or insight into the cattle trade. 
There is no record of jealousy or aspiration on the part of 
Pitzer regarding this situation, but there is an overtone of 
disgust. Justification for this feeling arose when his brother 
and nephew began heavily mortgaging the holdings to per- 
petuate and expand ranching operations. This jeopardized 
Pitzer’s share in the Jinglebob, a $100,000 note, previously 
assigned to him for his land and stock claim. He requested 
settlement. After some dissension, he finally received—a re- 
liable source says through delusion—$50,000 in cash. On 
February 14, 1884, Pitzer married Angie Wells in Paris, 
Texas. Here, he settled to live out his days, a stoop-shouldered, 
taciturn old man.”° 

At Lincoln, New Mexico, two days following his uncle’s 
wedding in East Texas, William Robert executed a $10,000 
promissory note to his father-in-law, James Chisum, for legal 
title to the bulk, if not all, of the Jinglebob land assets. This 
was likely done at John’s request, for the nephew, who had 
served as bookkeeper for the ranch for over a year, seems to 


20. Lea Statement discusses this situation fairly objectively. Also see Jack Potter 
to Lamar Moore, May 10, 1941, in the personal files of Lamar Moore, Winslow, Arizona. 
Potter says: “The version on the range was that he John Chisum transfered the entire 
estate to the Jinglebob Co with Jim Chisum and his family as beneficiaries, including 
Wm Robert, Sallie's husband. I was told that he asked them to pay Pitzer Chisum one 
hundred thousand dollars for hia part. And according to my knowledge, the first bor- 
rowed went to pay off Pitzer.” Potter also notes seeing a Warranty Deed from the 
Jinglebob Land and Livestock Company to M. J. Farris for $100,000. Mary V. Daniel 
to HPH, March 29, 1954, says Pitzer returned to Paris, Texas, early in 1884, with 
$50,000 cash in hand. Alexander W. Neville, editor of the Paris News (Paris, Texas), 
in a letter to HPH, dated February 15, 1954, writes that he printed Pitzer’s wedding 
invitations, and sent one for perusal. Pitzer died January 2, 1910, at the age of 75. 
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have been his choice to direct the subsequent fortunes of the 
holdings. By this transfer, Robert received a strip of one 
hundred and sixty acre tracts, extending roughly from near 
Bosque Grande down the Pecos to Artesia. Deed records indi- 
cate that James had begun the acquisition of these home- 
steads during the spring of 1883, and that prior owners were 
friends, employees, or relatives of the Chisum family. It is 
very probable the initial filings had been at the suggestion 
of the Chisums, for by the early 1880’s they were utilizing 
every means to retain control to a well-watered range along 
the frontage of the Pecos.?! The Santa Fe New Mexican Re- 
view, on March 6, alluded to the Chisum-Robert transfer, and 
added that James Chisum had returned to his farm in Denton 
County, Texas. 

John Chisum and his graded Jinglebobs were still being 
accorded considerable notoriety in the Southwest. For ex- 
ample, the Denver Daily News, on April 11, commented: 


One of the finest bunches of cattle in New Mexico is controlled 
by John S. Chisum... his herd numbers 30,000 head of the 
best graded cattle ... last year 6,000 calves were branded with 
the U on the shoulder, the distinguishing mark of the cattle 
king. 


In spite of the incapacitating growth which surgery re- 
peatedly and vainly strove to check, Chisum apparently kept 
quite active. He attended the meetings of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association at Santa Fe as a representative 
from Lincoln County; locally, he was an interested and in- 
fluential member of the Lincoln County Stock Association. 
More than once in its sessions, he tangled verbally with Cap- 
tain J. C. Lea over points and procedures.** This organiza- 
tion was vigorously operated, experienced close co-operation 
with civil authorities regarding stock theft, and posted lib- 
eral rewards. During the late spring of 1884, it paid $1000 
for recovery of cattle previously stolen from the Chisums.** 

Jinglebob beef continued to find steady local and regional 

21. Deed Book I, Lincoln County (Carrizozo, New Mexico), pp. 480-554 

22. New Mezican Review (Santa Fe), March 56, 1884, mentioned Chisum's mem- 
bership in the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association. Maurice G. Fulton to HPH, 
November 26, 1954, says old timers around Roswell recall the Chisum and Lea 


disagreements. 
23. New Mexican Review, May 2, 1884. 
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markets. Two thousand head were sold at Las Vegas on May 
1, and in the weeks that followed a large herd of range cattle, 
under the supervision of William Robert, were taken to 
Dodge City for Medicine Lodge parties. On June 23, on his 
return to the Territory with a carload of thoroughbred bulls, 
Robert was quoted in the New Mexican Review as saying that 
a trainload of fine grade heifers, one and two years old, would 
soon be located on the Chisum ranch in southeastern Arizona. 
This claim, first occupied by Rail brand herds in the early 
1870’s, lay along the San Pedro River from St. David north 
to a few miles above Benson. The Jinglebob manager’s an- 
nouncement was not long in stirring ranchers in that locale 
to remonstrate vehemently.** 

Early that fall, the Cochise County Stock Association re- 
solved to prevent by force, if necessary, the entry of Chisum 
cattle, stating “. . . that if Chisholm with his hundreds of 
thousands of cattle once gets a foothold here he will drive 
all the small dealers out... .”*° To this, the Yuma Arizona 
Star, on September 20, replied: 


It is difficult to conceive why Mr. Chisholm has not an equal 
right with any other American citizen, to buy land and graze 
cattle ... there is something ludicrous in the idea... that in- 
telligent men will interfere with the vested legal rights of John 
Chisholm or any other man. 


Speculation over the move ceased, however, when it became 
publicly known that the cattle king’s health was failing. 

Chisum had left South Spring on July 7 to seek medical 
attention for the tumor, which had enlarged rapidly during 
the late spring. At his departure from the ranch, “he... was 
very much overcome with parting ... and for the first time 
in his life he gave way... .”’*® On the 15th, while in Las Vegas, 
he attended a called meeting with the general stock agent for 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad to discuss the 
possibility of the Lincoln County Stock Association obtaining 
special shipping rates for their stock. Weeks later at Kansas 
City, Chisum underwent major surgery.”? 
7 24. Edward Vail “Reminiscences ;"’ Edward L. Vail to Mrs. George F. Kitt. Per- 
sonal interview circa 1937. In the files of the Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. 

25. Sunshine and Silver (Tucson), September 14, 1884. 


26. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. 
27. Ibid.; New Mexican, July 7, 1884. 
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His convalescence was cheered by the news that he had 
been appointed a deputy commissioner to represent the cattle 
raising industry in the territories at the Southern Industrial 
Exposition, which was to be held at New Orleans from De- 
cember 1 through the following spring of 1885.78 When able 
to travel, Chisum entrained for New Mexico. Upon arrival 
at Las Vegas, he began suffering from post-operative com- 
plications and was advised by local physicians to spend the 
winter at Eureka Springs, Arkansas, a popular resort with 
nationally advertised mineral baths.*® 

Early in December, at John’s request, James Chisum ar- 
rived to Eureka Springs to remain with his ailing brother 
as long as needed. About the middle of the month, newspapers 
in New Mexico reported that the Pecos cattleman had suf- 
fered a serious relapse. During the night of the 22nd, John 
Chisum passed away.*° 

According to his brother’s wishes, James accompanied 
the remains to Paris, Texas, where interment had been ar- 
ranged in the family plot. On Christmas Day the Wildey 
Lodge administered the final rites appropriate for an Odd 
Fellow, and John Chisum was laid to rest.*" 


Public announcement in Lincoln County of Chisum’s 
death was made by the White Oaks Golden Era on January 1, 
1885. After recounting the particulars, it concluded: 


Mr. Chisum was one of the pioneers . . . of Lincoln County, 
having come here at a very early day, and had been identified 
with its history ever since. Eccentric in many ways, gruff in 
manner, yet he was always a warm friend, and no man ever 
looked closer after the pleasure and comfort of the men under 
his employ.... 





28. New Mezican Review, August 5, 1884. 

29. Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. 

30. WC to HPH, May 25, 1954; The Chronicle (Las Vegas, New Mexico), De 
cember 20, 1884. 

31. WC to HPH, April 9, 1954; Cox, Historical and Biographical Record, p. 302. 
S. M. Williams, Grand Secretary of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, to HPH, 
February 17, 1954, states Chisum became a charter member of Wildey Lodge No. 21, 
Paris, Texas, on December 21, 1851. 
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Santa Barbara News-Press, Monday Evening, May 28, 1956 
JESSIE FARRINGTON 


Mrs. Jessie Prado Farrington, widow of Loftus H. Farrington of 
2661 Puesta del Sol Rd., died in a local hospital early this morning. 

Mrs. Farrington, who homesteaded in New Mexico half a century 
ago and married into a titled English family, was born in Crosshill, 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1871. She was educated in Scotland, France, 
Switzerland and Germany. 

Because of her great love for horses and other animals, Mrs. Far- 
rington homesteaded alone in 1901 in a place then known as Prather’s 
Flats, near Alamogordo, N. M., where she had many ranch animals. 
After some years she met and married Loftus Farrington, the second 
son of Lord Farrington of England, and uncle of the present Lord 
Farrington. Mr. Farrington had become a rancher in Kansas, where 
they lived for many years. They came to Santa Barbara in 1920. Mr. 
Farrington died in 1932. 

Surviving are a nephew, Mr. MacMillan of Montreal, Canada, and 
two nieces, Mrs. J. Nicol of Liss, Hampshire, England, and Mrs. Doug- 
ald Mackay of Hatfield, Herts, England. 

Shortly after her husband’s death, Mrs. Farrington wrote the story 
of her life as one of the earliest settlers of New Mexico. The account 
was recently published in the NEw Mexico HIsTorRIcAL REVIEW, a mag- 
azine published by the University of New Mexico. It also appeared in 
New Mexican newspapers in connection with a recent centennial 
celebration. 

Funeral services will be conducted Thursday at 11 a.m. at Trinity 
Episcopal Church, of which Mrs. Harrington was a member. Dr. Evan 
Williams, assistant rector, will officiate. Interment will be in the family 
plot in Santa Barbara Cemetery. 

{Mrs. Farrington’s Memoirs were published in the New Mexico 
HISTORICAL REVIEW in consecutive issues from April, 1955 to January, 
1956. Ed.] 


MRS. ALEXANDER M. JACKSON LETTERS 
Austin Texas Nov. 10 1867 
Dear Grand Ma: 
Procrastination the thief of time has so stolen my moments from 
me that I now find several weeks past since the receipt of your last. 
Time rolls swiftly by with us. I am now entering my 17th year 
and measure nearly six feet in heigth—so you can imagine that I have 
grown considerable since I left Ripley now over ten years ago. 
Pa is now now very grey, is 44 years old and would be taken to 
be at least 54. Ma though carries her age very well is 40 years old and 
does not look according to others a day older than 30. Ally my brother 


66 
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is at present in business in Hays county. is nearly 15 very low in 
stature but very heavy.—I have three sisters—Mary the oldest whom 
you have seen is nearly 12. very tall for her age and very pretty and 
exceedingly smart speaks French and performs some on the piano is 
very well advanced at school. Florence the next is now 9 years old small 
smart a[nd] pretty. Stella is 3 years old. I had another who is now 
dead. Bessie by name. I am a very poor hand to give family news. 

Pa I believe intends to move us back to Santa Fe. Is thinking very 
seriously of going in February. Some of his friends out there urge him 
to go and say he can do well out there. As the country is now he can 
do nothing here. He was elected to the position of Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court of this State and would have done very well had he been 
let alone. Though not removed by Military Authorities—the Civil De- 
partment refuse to pay him for his work now that they have the benefit 
of it 

I am trying to fill a wood contract which I have accepted from a 
private establishment here and if nothing unforeseen happens can make 
some money at it—It will consume all the time from now until Pa 
expects to leave this country. Negroes have the way here—Loyal 
Leagues all over the country—The Radical mix with them advise with 
them—makes speeches &c. and keep them all the time very troublesome 
to respectable people. 

Well I believe I have no news. Jack and Jettie [7] Word both 
married—Jack lost his wife a few months back and is at present in 
New Orleans. 

Young Jeff was recently admitted to the practice of Law. 

Ma sends love to you your family and all enquiring friends 
Hoping soon to hear from you 
I remain as ever 
Nat P. JACKSON 


September 13, 1956 
Dr. Frank D. Reeve 
Editor, New Mexico Historical Review 
Dear Dr. Reeve: 

I have read with considerable interest “Tomé and Father 
J. B. R.,” by Florence Hawley Ellis, published in Vol. XXX 
(1955) of the NEw MEXIco HISTORICAL REVIEW, Fray An- 
gélico Chavez’ comments on it in the January, 1956, issue, 
and Dr. Ellis’ further comments in the July issue. 

I do not wish in any way to minimize the value of studies 
of the type undertaken at Tomé by Dr. Ellis. Such reports 
of “what a group of people specifically are or have been doing 
or saying” now or at any time in the past are an integral part 
of historical source material. Dr. Ellis has done us a great 
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service in recording the information she has acquired at 
Tomé, and Father Angélico has added to the interest of her 
observations by his critical evaluation of the accuracy of her 
sources. From the point of view of sound historical interpre- 
tation, the use of both approaches is essential. It is true that 
the historian must “spend the greater part of his time in the 
library, meticulously consulting what someone else has writ- 
ten,” but this is only the beginning. If he is to make proper 
use of what he has read, he is faced with the much more 
arduous task of evaluating his sources and their authors in 
the light of what knowledge he has and can acquire about 
the background and personalities from which the informa- 
tion comes. Education, training, environment, beliefs, preju- 
dices, character, private interest, and the climate of the times 
are but a few of the elements that must be considered before 
the historian can determine the validity and significance of 
the information he receives from either the written or spoken 
word. We historians are constantly plagued by the uncritical 
acceptance by many of our predecessors and contemporaries 
of what someone has written or said. This tendency has led 
to the perpetuation of the appalling number of completely 
unfounded legends current about the history of New Mexico. 
The myth about the settlement of “Tiguex” by deserters from 
Coronado’s army and the resulting absurd claim for the an- 
tiquity of the Chapel of San Miguel in Santa Fe are only one 
of the more obvious examples. 

This is no new problem. In 1776 Fray Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez, in a private letter to his superior in Mexico City, 
complained of the almost insoluble problem of evaiuating 
information received from local citizens: “This means that 
any information I may furnish your Very Reverenc Pater- 
nity must first be tested by the fire of close investigation (if 
possible), reason, and actual proof.” Fray Silvestre Vélez 
de Escalante encountered similar difficulty in his preliminary 
investigations on the subject of a route to California from 
New Mexico: “For although there is some information . .. it 
is not all credible, for long experience has shown that not only 
infidel Indians, but even the Christians, in order to raise 
themselves in our esteem, tell us what they know we want to 
hear, without being embarrassed by the falsity of their tales.” 
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Throughout the Spanish colonial period less discriminating 
missionaries and explorers followed will-o’-the-wisps on the 
basis of misinformation given them, sometimes maliciously, 
sometimes out of innocent ignorance, superstition, and 
legend. Such failure to realize the necessity for critical evalu- 
ation of evidence is still frequent. To cite another example 
from New Mexico history: Many people still prefer to accept 
as authoritative the recollections of Juan de Candelaria, who 
recorded his childhood memories about the founding of Al- 
buquerque some seventy years later when he was over eighty 
years old, and to ignore the equally available documents 
drawn up by the officials who recorded the event at the time 
it actually happened in 1706. 

Archaeologists, anthropologists, ethnologists, and _his- 
torians, whose fields inevitably overlap, should beware of 
underestimating the scholarly demands of their colleagues’ 
specialties, and, when they approach the points where they 
meet, apply the same critical standards that they would abide 
by on their own undisputed ground. 

For my part, I am grateful to both Dr. Ellis and Father 
Chavez, whose unintended collaboration has increased my 
knowledge of the interesting old village of Tomé. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR B. ADAMS 
cc Dr. Florence Hawley Ellis 

Fray Angélico Chavez 


November 30, 1955 
Mr. W. A. Keleher 
123 - 15th, S. W. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Dear Mr. Keleher: 

Thank you for your good letter which awaited my return 
to Chicago. 

Vital statistics requested; born — Lincoln, Nebraska in 
1893, entered school — Las Vegas, New Mexico in 1900, re- 
sided in El Paso 1901 to 1926, graduated — E!] Paso High 
School in 1912, no college — alas!, now resident of Chicago 
where I am Zone Manager for Gulf Oil Corporation. While 
living in El Paso as a young man I came to have at least a 
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speaking acquaintance with A. B. Fall, Ben Williams, Man- 
nen Clemmens, W. W. Cox, Oliver Lea, Jim Longwell and 
others whose names had figured more or less prominently in 
New Mexican matters. 

I suppose my interest in the Lincoln County War was 
first inspired by the fact that Pat Garrett was an acquaintance 
of my father’s, and on occasion visited our home. In 1915 I 
spent six or eight months browsing around New Mexico and 
Arizona points of historic interest, talking with old residents 
and searching for old newspaper accounts and legal records. 
Not much was accomplished except to reach the conviction 
that much evidence is inconsistent and contrary. 

To try to understand the July-1878 fight at Lincoln, the 
subsequent escape from the court house of Billy the Kid, etce., 
I made a rough sketch of the locations of the buildings in- 
volved, based on information then obtained locally. This map 
has been amended and added to from time to time since, as 
evidence is acquired from such sources as the layouts made by 
Dr. Ealy and other contemporaries, as well as from an assort- 
ment of other sources. 

The list of dates grew in much the same way; as con- 
temporary newspaper items have come to light, notations 
were made of dates important and of less importance, some 
papers supplied me by the Tunstall family in England, those 
of Col. Dudley’s reports which I have been able to examine, 
testimony at the Dudley Court of Inquiry, and any number 
of other sources have supplied sundry dates. Col. Fulton was 
generous in his contributions, particularly in the matter of 
relating the items one to another. 

... perhaps Dr. Reeve . . . will make editorial comment 
about how the chronology grew through the years, so that it 
will be clear to the reader that infallibility is not claimed for 
the list, but that it represents my conclusions after weighing 
the reasonableness of evidence which in some instances is 
inconclusive or contradictory. Would it be proper for Dr. 
Reeve to editorially invite criticism and addition? 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
R. N. MULLIN 
RNM:ms 
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[The Lincoln County War and the story of Billy the Kid, 
is, I venture to say, the most popular single episode in the 
history of New Mexico. Much ink has been spread on the 
printed page telling the story, and many an argument has 
grown out of what happened, when it happened, and why it 
happened. The following list of events can prove of service 
to writers of all categories who still want to delve into the 
subject. It need not apply to poets, playwrights and novelists. 
The canons that govern their writings permit “poetic license” 
in the use of facts. All other writers beware, especially 
historians, newspapermen, and school teachers. They are 
eligible targets of criticism when accuracy yields to 
carelessness. 


If the list below can be improved, readers are invited 
to try. Pursuit of the absolute truth is a heritage of the ages 
that is worth keeping alive. 


Mr. Mullin’s comments above explain how he prepared 
the CHRONOLOGY. F. D. R.] 


CHRONOLOGY — LINCOLN COUNTY WAR MATTERS 


John Simpson Chisum born. 
Katherine Antrim born. 
Lawrence Gustave Murphy born, Wexford County, Ireland. 
Andrew L. Roberts (“Buckshot”) born. 
Oct. 6 Thomas Benton Catron born near Lexington, Mo. 
Dec. 1 William Henry Harrison Antrim born, Huntsville, Ind. 
June 5 Pat Garrett born, N.E. section, Chambers County, 
Alabama. 
May 12 John H. Riley born, Isle of Valencia, Ireland. 

1852 Torreon erected at La Placita. 
Richard M. Brewer born, St. Albans, Vermont. 

1853 Jesse Evans born. 

1855 Joe McCarthy (Antrim) born. 
Ft. Stanton established. 
Capt. Henry W. Stanton, U. S. Cav., killed by Indians at Water 
Cress Spring on Rio Pefiasco. 
July 13 George W. Coe born. 
Nov. 23 Kid born — Brooklyn (7?) (N. Y. State?) (Claimed). 
L. G. Murphy joins N. M. Volunteers at Fort Union, as 1st Lieut., 
having previous military training as Sgt. Maj. in U. S. regular 
Army. 
Murphy mustered out; later re-commissioned as 1st. Lieut. and 
Regimental Adjutant. 
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Oct. 31 Fort Sumner established at Bosque Redondo, Pecos Valley. 
Dec. 30 Fort Sumner occupied by first troops; C. A-5th Inf. 
Murphy promoted to Capt.; thereafter brevetted Major. 
Murphy, Col. Emil Fritz and Drummer James J. Dolan mustered 
out of Army; Fritz and Murphy establish store adjacent to Fort 
Stanton. 

Frank Coe and Ab Saunders homestead and sell farm on Hondo. 
T. B. Catron arrives in New Mexico. 

(or 7) Ash Upson reaches N. M. 

Robert Casey arrives in New Mexico. 

John Chisum arrives in New Mexico. 

or 1869 Roswell Smith and son, Van C. Smith, first Anglo settlers 
at community known as Rio Hondo. 

Socorro County (So. N. M. from Ariz. to Tex.) divided by Ter- 
ritorial Legislature and Lincoln County (named for A. Lincoln) 
established with Lincoln Town (formerly known as Bonito Plaza) 
as county seat. 

Sept. 24 Smiths quitclaim 160 acres, including townsite later Ros- 
well, to T. B. Catron. 

May 25 (or immediately prior) Post Office established at Rio 
Hondo and name changed to Roswell. 

Harrell’s ranch established (backed by Murphy). 

Mar. 1 Katherine McCarthy married William H. Antrim, Santa 
Fe. 

Apr. 2 Chisum’s cattle moved from Black River to ranch at Junc- 
tion of Salt Creek and Pecos, 18 miles south of Fort Sumner. 

May 18 Dolan tries to kill Randlett. 

June 7 Emil Fritz departs for Germany. 

Sept. Murphy store evicted from Fort Stanton. 

Murphy store moved to 3 room adobe —later enlarged to Mc- 
Sween home. 

Charles Fritz and Emelie Scholand reach Spring Ranch 8 miles 
east of Lincoln, just acquired hy Charles Fritz from his brother 
Emil. 

Fall Work commenced on “Big Store” at Lincoln. 

May Ash Upson living at Silver City (Anderson letter). 

June “Big Store” opens for business — WFK? 

2 (267) Emil Fritz dies in Stuttgart, Germany (McSween says 
“about 24th”). 

Sept. 16 Katherine Antrim dies at Silver City. 

Lucien Maxwell dies — ? 

Jan. 1 Harvey Whitehill becomes sheriff at Silver City. 

Mar. 15 McSweens reach Lincoln (his Angel affidavit says Mar. 
3). 

17 Geo., Lou, and Frank Coe and Ab Saunders reach Lincoln 
County (Fort Stanton). 

Apr. 2 Murphy-Dolan party defeated in Lincoln County nominat- 
ing meeting at Lincoln. 
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20 Brady appvinted administrator Fritz estate. 

May 1 Mesilla News reports that in Lincoln County, the Sheriff, 
County Clerk, Justice of the Peace, and L. G. Murphy indicted by 
Grand Jury, and Probate Judge has tendered his resignation to 
Governor. 

Aug. 1 William Wilson kills Robert Casey at Lincoln. 

Sept. 15 Juan B. Patron shot in back by John H. Riley at Lincoln. 
23 (Thur.) * Henry McCarthy arrested in Silver City for theft of 
clothes from Charley Sun and Sam Chung. 

25 (Sat.) * Henry McCarthy escapes through chimney of jail. 

26 * Grant County Herald reports Henry’s arrest and escape. 

Oct. ? William Wilson sentenced to hang for Casey murder. 

29 Upson known to be employed at Mesilla by Mesilla News. 

Nov. McSween spends a week at Bosque Grande ranch preparing 
papers for legal action on behalf of John Chisum (collection of 
debts on a contingent basis). 

Chisum boards stage for Arizona at Santa Fe, McSween driving 
Chisum’s horses and buggy back from Santa Fe to Chisum ranch. 
Dec. 18 Wilson hanged at Lincoln for murder of Robert Casey. 
“Double hanging” first legal execution in Lincoln County. 

Gus Gildea reaches Roswell “only one big building” where Lea, 
helped by Upson, is operating store and post office. 

Pancho, Cruz and Ramon Maes captured in Mexico and killed 
near Shedd’s ranch by Lincoln County posse including Jesse 
Evans. 

Feb. McSween and Brady visit Santa Fe. 

Summer Small Pox epidemic southeastern New Mexico. 

Eight Americans and 75 Mexicans organize (at Lincoln) “to com- 
bat stock thieves.” 

July 1 Frederick C. Godfroy assumes post as Indian Agent to 
Mescalero. 

Early Fall * Kid returns from Mexico (claimed). 

Fall *San Elizario jail raid (claimed). 

* Sacramento Mt. Indian fight (claimed). 

Oct. (some weeks before and also after) Tunstall in Santa Fe. 
Saunders wounds Juan Gonzalez at Lincoln. 

Nov. Tunstall reaches Lincoln for first time. 

Dec. *Kid joins Murphy-Dolan cowboys, unpaid and unofficial, 
and shortly thereafter joins Chisum forces (claimed). 

Jan. Murphy files claim in probate court against Fritz estate for 
$76,000.00. Disallowed. 

Feb. 9 Murphy deeds land (store site, etc.) to McSween. 

Mid-Feb. Widenmann reaches Lincoln. 

Mar.9 W.S. Morton employed by J.J. Dolan & Co. 

28 Jim Highsaw kills Dick Smith, foreman for Wylie, Chisum 
ally. 

April Godfrey Gauss enters Tunstall’s employ. 
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April (circa) 20 Mormon farmers settle on Chisum’s South Spring 
Ranch, led by Jacob Harris. 

May 15 (circa) Dolan kills Hiraldo Jaramillo. 

June 23 Jesse Evans acquitted of murder of Quirino Fletcher 
(Mesilla). 

July 1 Widenmann ill with smallpox at Lincoln. 

7 (circa) Tunstall leaves for buying trip to St. Louis. 

8 Jesse Evans, Frank Baker, Nicholas Provencia (of Mesilla) 
arrested in El Paso, Mexico, as filibusters. 

19 Fritz insurance claim paid to Donnell, Lawson & Co., N. Y. 
Agt. 

Aug. 1 McSween notified of payment of Fritz insurance. 

Aug. Jesus Largo taken from Sheriff Baca and lynched 6 miles 
north of Lincoln. 

6 Frank Freeman and Chas. Bowdre fire on McSween house where 
John Chisum and Geo, Hogg are staying (says Mesilla Inde- 
pendent, 8-18-77). 

12 Armstrong killed by Sheriff’s posse at Lincoln. 

17 “Henry Antrim (alias Kid)” shoots and kills F. P. Cahill near 
Camp Grant, Arizona. 

29 J.J. Dolan & Co. borrow $1,000.00 from J. H. Tunstall. 

Summer Lincoln County Bank established by McSween & Chisum. 
Summer Joe Howard kills Cherokee Indian named Chihuahua. 
August Jesse Evans, Frank Baker, Bill Allen, 

Nicholas Provencio and 1 other raid Mescalero Agency. 

Sept. 15 (Sat.) Tunstall reaches Las Vegas en route from St. 
Louis and is stricken with smallpox. 

18 (A.M.) Horses belonging to Tunstall, McSween and Brewer, 
stolen from Brewer’s ranch on Ruidoso by Jesse Evans gang. 

20 Brewer, Scurlock, and Bowdre reach Las Cruces to obtain war- 
rant for Jesse Evans for theft of 4 horses from Brewer’s ranch. 
22 Brewer party returns to Las Cruces from Shedd’s ranch near 
San Augustin where they locate but fail to retrieve the 4 horses 
in possession of Evans, Nicholas Provencia, Frank Baker, Tom 
Hill, and 3 others. 

26 Dolan deeds land (same as conveyed by Murphy Feb. 9) to 
McSween. 

27 Evans gang steal 2 horses at Santa Barbara, Dojfia Ana Co. 
28 Santa Barbara posse driven off by Evans, Martin, “Buffalo 
Bill,” “Mose,” Provencio, Ponciano, Frank Baker (11 in all) at 
Mule Springs. 

29 Mesilla Independent advertises Dolan & Riley as successors to 
L.G. Murphy & Co. 


(To be continued) 





Book Reviews 


A Bar Cross Man: The Life and Personal Writings of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes. By W. H. Hutchinson. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1956. Pp. xix, 432. $5. 


Many of the facts filling in the biography and bibliog- 
raphy of the novelist Eugene Manlove Rhodes have been 
supplied by his wife, May Davidson Rhodes, in The Hired 
Man on Horseback (1938) and by W. H. Hutchinson in The 
Little World Waddies (1946). Now comes Mr. Hutchinson 
with a new biography, and with an editing of Rhodes’ letters 
and incidental papers. Those who knew the novels and had 
received a communiqué at one time or another from Rhodes 
knew what to expect, but others wi!l be surprised at the 
warm, living, brilliant, opinionated character of the author’s 
correspondence. Rhodes was never a neutral about anything: 
he either liked you or he didn’t; he either agreed with you or 
he disagreed ; he was for something or he was against it. He 
stood on no middle ground. He was a partisan, no bystander. 
Consequently his letters are filled with his enthusiasms and 
his friendships, his convictions and his prejudices. You need 
not be on Gene Rhodes’ side in all his likes and dislikes to 
admire him for his lively interests and his courage in express- 
ing them. I haven’t read a book in a long time that gave me 
more pleasure or set me to reliving and re-arguing all my 
attitudes on politics, literature, and the current events from 
about 1910 to 1934. The letters go back a few years before 
the date 1910, but the reviewer’s reactions become personal 
sometime after that date. Reading the comments of Gene 
Rhodes, I found him a friendly conversationalist and one of 
the most interesting figures the American literary scene has 
produced. 

A review is too short to present much of the contents of 
a fine book, but a quotation or two will offer a glimpse into 
the mind of Rhodes as it is revealed in his letters: “I am a 
pioneer, born on the line which just divides the desert from 
the sown: my life spent, most joyfully, in the utter desert. ... 
Van Wyck Brooks, Waldo Frank and Co., simply have no 
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knowledge of this subject on which they are accepted as the 
Authorities. The pioneer had a thriving set of vicious habits 
— but precisely the opposite of the (so called) Puritanical 
narrowness with which these gentry charge him... for the 
better class of pioneers —hardihood and resourcefulness 
were not a matter of choice. Hardihood and resourcefulness 
were forced upon them. ... The worst pioneers were very 
bad indeed. We hung them or shot them. Not a few of them, 
but nearly all of them. The blood-thirsty chronicles of the 
West are a record of indispensable house-cleaning. Without 
that clean up life would have been impossible. From the 
earliest childhood, for the pioneer, every hour was relentless 
training in self-mastery. Else he could not continue to live. 
So I can understand how people who believe that self-control 
is destructive and dangerous would certainly abhor the 
pioneers.” 

For most of his letters, the author signed himself “Gene 
Rhodes.” In a whimsical mood his signature could appear as 
“Sniffling Sam” “Indigo Ike” or ‘‘The Bar Cross Liar.” Liter- 
ary critics could hear from “The Venerable Bede” and from 
“Testy Timon.” Some of his friends received notes from “T. 
Gregory Hartshorn” or “T. Carifex Hartshorn,” and the 
family were likely to have a letter from “Doddering Dad.” 
With only one more excerpt, I leave this book and recommend 
that readers discover its excellencies for themselves. After 
telling about a poor abandoned cat they had adopted, Rhodes 
writes: “We love all living things — horses and cows and 
lizards. Yes, and they get the idea. We carry sanctuary with 
us. — At my old ranch, the dear and bear were tame. I would 
not let them be killed — except killer bears and they were not 
many. Three bears used to come into the house yard prac- 
tically every night to pick up scraps. At daylight the big one 
would rear up by my window and say Oof!’’ I would say that 
both the animals and the people who ran into Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes were the better for the experience, that is, if 
they were the right sort of animals and the right sort of 
people. 


University of New Mexico T. M. PEARCE 
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The Pollen Path: a collection of Navajo myths retold by 
Margaret Schevill Link, With a Psychological Commen- 
tary by Joseph L. Henderson. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 205, frontispiece, 7 illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. $6. 


The Navaho specialist is always ready to welcome the 
publication of new versions of Navaho myths. There are 
numerous problems which require a large body of available 
material and many of the recorded tales are still in manu- 
script form. In spite of the author’s accounts of her “own 
studies made over a period of twenty-five years,” with one 
or perhaps two exceptions, the twelve stories presented in 
this book appear to be reworked and very much abbreviated 
versions of myths already published by other authors, espe- 
cially those ‘n Washington Matthews’ “Navaho Legends.” 
There is remarkable similarity in details and it is well known 
that the variation in Navaho tales is such that most recorded 
versions are readily identifiable. The author does admit that 
the stories were gathered from many sources including the 
writings of Matthews, Wheelwright, Reichard, Hill, and 
others, but it seems likely that at least eight of the twelve 
were based essentially on those in Matthews’ book mentioned 
above. There are no acknowledgements to connect any of the 
stories with specific sources and the author says that they 
are “retold and remolded” so they hardly merit the attention 
of the serious student of folklore. If there were some indica- 
tion as to which elements are actually derived from original 
field work, the book might have been of some use to the 
specialist, but this is lacking. 

Under new titles are watered down versions of the myths 
usually known as the emergence (origin legend), the separa- 
tion of the sexes, monsterway, the trotting coyote stories, 
changing bear maiden, scavenger (Beadway), self-teacher 
(Plumeway), the return of the two outside (Upward- 
reachingway), the visionary (Nightway), and Beautyway. 
The one tale which seems to present new material is called 
“In the garden of the home god.” 

The “psychological commentary” by Joseph L. Hender- 
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son (pp. 127-140) will doubtless be of interest to devotees of 
the Jungian school. It is for the reader to decide, however, 
how much is added to the commentaries of previous Navaho 
specialists concerning the meaning of coyote, the twins, the 
visionary, or self-teacher by employing the jargon of this 
particular branch of psychoanalysis. This section has the 
advantage over the rest of the book of being well documented 
by footnote references to a bibliography. The comparison be- 
tween “Coyote psychology” and the thinking of modern 
statesmen (p. 134) is quite delightful. It is not stated whether 
the psychological analysis is based on the tales as presented 
in this book or on a study of other published versions, but to 
one familiar with the texts and translations of the long, com- 
plete versions (sometimes several hundred pages), the at- 
tributions of “‘naiveté” and “simplicity” or the statement that 
“these stories could ngt hold their own with the richly varied 
folklore of Asia and Europe” (p. 128) indicate that these 
abbreviated and retold stories may have been the main 
source. 

The appendix contains personal accounts of the author’s 
experiences in the field, and discussions of ceremonial prac- 
tice, myths, the Navaho pantheon, Navaho songs with trans- 
lations derived mainly from Matthews’ works, Navaho 
chanters, and sandpaintings. The grouping of the chantways 
on page 157 gives a number of impressions which do not 
square with actual fact or practice. Among these are listing 
the important and frequent Windway complex in a “second- 
ary group of possibilities,” giving the very common Evilway 
ceremonial, Upward-reachingway (“Chant of Waning Endur- 
ance”), as one of those which “If you were lucky you might 
see,” including the important and often performed Flintway 
(“Knife Chant’) in a group of rare, obsolete, or doubtful 
chantways merely “mentioned by investigators,” and speak- 
ing of witchcraft ceremonies sometimes described as “re- 
versed chants” as if they were actually performed as a part 
of existing ceremonial practice rather than being in the realm 
of idea patterns associated with the witchcraft pattern. This 
section does, however, give the reader a fair idea of present 
day frequency and importance of Navaho ceremonials, who 
if he were at all familiar with what actually goes on was 
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doubtless very much surprised on reading the Preface to 
learn that the Navaho “medicine man” is “elusive and fast 
disappearing” and that on the reservation only “the rem- 
nants of two or three” of the chantways may be seen, “for 
they are disappearing fast.” 

The final section on sandpaintings is very good, and one 
can agree heartily with the statement in the section on songs 
(p. 169) that “The often deeply religious response of the 
Navajo to the beauty and meaning of Nature has to be inter- 
preted by the artist as well as by the scientist.”’ In view of 
the fact brought out by the author in the last two sentences 
in the book, namely that colored reproductions of the sand- 
paintings are difficult and expensive to reproduce and that 
students need as many as possible for study, it seems a pity 
that she chose to present as the colored frontispiece a dry- 
painting which had already been published in color in Miss 
Wheelright’s “Navajo Creation Myth” (1942) rather than a 
new one. There are hundreds of watercolor reproductions 
available which might have been used. The black and white 
illustrations of the myths by the Navaho artist Andrew 
Tsihnahjinnie are quite delightful. The pictures of the two 
episodes from the story of changing bear maiden (pp. 58 and 
60) are especially lively and interesting examples of his dis- 
tinctive style. 


Boston University LELAND C. WYMAN 


The Cavalry of Christ on the Rio Grande 1849-1883. By Ber- 
nard Doyon, O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce Press (Catholic 
Life Publications), 1956. Pp. xiii, 252. $5. 


The Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas where the mis- 
sionary Oblates of Mary Immaculate, a Catholic order with 
international headquarters in Paris (since removed to 
Rome), took up their labors in 1849 is reputed to be the most 
Catholic region in the whole United States percentage wise. 
Although the Franciscans preceded them as the first Catholic 
missionaries in Texas by about three centuries, the Oblates 
assumed the Franciscan heritage and became pioneers in re- 
ligion in the Brownsville area during the early days of Texas 
statehood. The author, a member of the order, maintains that 
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the Oblates have been such stalwart champions of Cathol- 
icism along the Rio Grande “that they have set up a strong 
barrier against the influx of Protestantism which seeks in 
hardheaded fashion to penetrate Latin America... .” 

The headquarters for the American activities of the order 
was at Montreal, Canada, when the Mexican War ended. An 
urgent appeal from some citizens of the new city of Browns- 
ville encouraged the Oblates in 1849 to extend their services 
to the extreme southern part of Texas. It was a humble be- 
ginning and remained a difficult undertaking for years to 
those priests who came to promote the new endeavor. Be- 
sides the “Protestant temples which swarmed around” the 
Brownsville parish there were other obstacles, such as the 
illiteracy and indifference of the majority group (the 
Spanish-Americans), periodic yellow fever epidemics which 
took as victims missionaries as well as members of the flock, 
persistent financial troubles, and the American Civil War 
and recurrent revolutions and political disturbances in Mex- 
ico which kept Brownsville in almost constant turmoil. 

Despite these difficulties the Oblates continued their ed- 
ucational and missionary efforts in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley. Outside of Brownsville itself the priests spread their 
influence as they traveled on horseback among the scattered 
ranchos and missions. These Catholic circuit riders have been 
called the “Cavalry of Christ,” and thus the title of this book. 
The Oblates also carried on some regular work across the 
river in Mexico. In 1883 a happy ending for the first period 
of Oblate missions in Texas came with the establishment of 
an American province in Lowell, Massachusetts, where the 
order had other churches and schools. Texas was to share 
in the life of this new province and would receive the benefit 
of men, money, and support from New England. 

The author, a professor of church history at the De 
Mazenod Scholasticate in San Antonio, utilized Catholic 
archival materials in both the United States and Europe and 
quotes from them frequently. No doubt many of these quota- 
tions have never been published before. 


Baylor University DAvip H. STRATTON 
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New Mexico Hisronica, Review (quarterly, from January 
Vol. I, no. 1, out of print, Nos. 2, 8, 4, each 
Vol, Il, no. 1 (sold only in sets) 

Vol. Il, Nos. 2, 3, 4, each 


Paruns, Nos. 1 to 88 (1888 to 1985) List of titles sent on request. 
Sr. Francis AND THE FRANCISCANS IN New Muxioo, 44 pp.., ill. 


Ruraints from the Historical Rgvisw, each 


Titles sent on request. Some studies which appeared serially 
may be had as: 


PUBLICATIONS IN History 


Vol. I—Fray Marcos de Niza’s Relacién, Span. and Eng. ed. 
by Percy M. Baldwin. 59 pp. (1926) 


Vol. IIl—New Mexico and the Great War, ed. by L. B. Bloom. 
166 pp., index. (1927) 


$1.00 
$1.50 
Vol. §V—Barreiro’s Ojeada sobre Nuevo Mexico (1882), ed. 
by L. B. Bloom. 60 pp., ill. (1928) $5.00 
Vol. ViI—Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies. Ruth Kerns 
Barber. 185 pp., bibliog., index. (1982) $1.50 
Vol. XII—New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846- 
1861. 1. M. Ganaway. 140 pp., ill., bibliog., index. 
(1944). $2.00; in eloth $2.50 
Vol. XIII—Black-Robed Justice. Arie W. Poldervaart. 234 pp., 
bibliog., index. (1948). Cloth $3.50 
$2.25 
$2.50 


XIV—<Albert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer, ed. by 
Frank D. Reeve. 143 pp., ill., index. (1968). 


XV—Bishop Tamaron’s Visitation of New ~my, 1760, 
ed. by Eleanor B. Adams. 112 pp., ill., index. (1964). 
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